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Amsterdam's ''New Church" (at right) where first assembly of World Council 
of Churches will open August 22. At left is the Netherlands royal palace 
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Too many horses 


As I LEANED against the door of the 
stable I could visualize horses plodding 
down the towpath, drawing cumber- 
some barges from Buffalo to Albany. 

This property had come down through 
our family from my great-grandfather 
who rented draught horses to the Erie 
Canal boatmen. But I was converting 
the ancient blacksmith shop into a rus- 
tic restaurant, the stable into quaint 
rooms for tourists. 

My great-grandfather had been a 
man of enterprise. At one time his 
horses were known all along the canal, 
yet he started with only one horse. 

That gave me an idea. If he could 
have many teams, why couldn’t I have 
many tourist camps? Perhaps ’'d even 
establish a nationwide chain! 

I quit my daydreaming and began 
knocking apart a feed bin in one corner 
of the stable. Behind it I found an old 
ledger with great-grandfather’s name 
on the cover. I paged through: 
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Saturday, Feb. 10, 1872—At publik 
sale this day bought two horses. Now 
own seven teams. 

Sunday, Feb. 11, 1872—This day went 
to church. 

I leafed through more pages: 

Saturday, Apr, 6, 1872—At publik 
sale this day bought four horses. Now 
own nine teams. 

Sunday, Apr. 7, 1872—This day went 
to church. 

Several pages later: 

Saturday, Aug. 3, 1872—At publik 
sale this day bought two horses. Now 
have ten teams. 

Sunday, Aug. 4, 1872—Today shod 
one team of horses left from yesterday. 
Could not get to church. 

Monday, Aug. 5, 1872—This day sold 
two horses. 

I resolved to take it easy in acquiring 
more tourist camps. On Saturday a 
dozen might not be enough. On Sunday 
it might be too many. 
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Want five to merge 

Merger of Lutheran church organiza- 
tions in America had been practically 
stalled since 1930. In that year three 
synods united to form the American 
Lutheran Church. The ALC and four 
other churches established the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. 

Something should now be done about 
merger of the five churches of the 
American Lutheran Conference, it will 
be proposed next month at a meeting 
of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (formerly United Danish). 

On the program for the UELC con- 
vention in Fresno, Calif., June 15-20, 
is action on a resolution: 


"That the Church Council of the UELC be 
instructed to contact the Church Councils or 
authorized officials of the constituent bodies 
of the American Lutheran Conference to in- 
itiate discussions collectively by representatives 
of the five bodies with the view of bringing 
about greater co-operation and a merger of 
some form of the five bodies of the American 
Lutheran Conference." 


The five Conference churches are: 
American Lutheran Church, Augustana 
Synod, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Lutheran Free Church, and the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. They 
total about one and a half million con- 
firmed members. All of them, along 
with the United Lutheran Church, Dan- 
ish Evangelical Church, and Suomi 
Synod, are members of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Proposal for the five-church merger 
resulted from discussion by the UELC 
Church Council and Board of Education 
regarding support for Trinity The- 
ological Seminary. An earlier proposal 
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financial problem by 
merger of Trinity with Western Semi- 
nary of the ULC had been sidetracked. 


to solve the 


Debate on World Council 

Loud and long throughout the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (formerly 
Norwegian Church) has been the argu- 
ment about joining the World Council 
of Churches. To the ELC convention 
in Minneapolis, June 8-13, a recom- 
mendation in favor of joining will come 
from the Church Council—the ELC ex- 
ecutive board. 

ELC membership would be “on a con- 
fessional basis”—that is, dependent on 
adoption by the World Council of a 
constitutional amendment making such 
membership possible for Lutherans. If 
affirmative action is taken at Minne- 
apolis, the ELC would be represented 
at the first World Council assembly in 
Amsterdam in August. 

Arguments against entering the 
World Council, as circulated through- 
out the ELC, have stated that the World 
Council is in some way related to the 
U.S. Federal Council of Churches, 
which is alleged to be a modernist or- 
ganization. “Evil companionships cor- 
rupt good manners,” the Rev. R. A. 
Ofstedal quotes from St. Paul. 

Some favoring World Council mem- 
bership point out that 90 per cent of 
world Lutheranism is already enrolled, 
and comprises the largest confessional 
group in the Council. “Shall we of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the third 
largest Lutheran body in the United 
States, stand on the sidelines and crit- 
icize, or get in where the decisions are 
made?” asks Dr. Martin Anderson, ELC 
officer. 
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End of isolation 

“We readily admit that accepting 
membership in the World Council of 
Churches will be a radical departure 
from our practice in the past,” writes 
Dr. Martin Anderson in the Lutheran 
Herald. “But it is not a departure from 
our Lutheran principles.” 

Lutherans in America have been busy 
for a long time in setting their own 
household in order, Dr. Anderson states. 
“We have been busy consolidating our 
gains. Lutheran unity in America has 
come a good ways in the last 30 years.” 

The time has now come, Dr. Anderson 
says, when many of us believe we must 
“rethink our relations to other Chris- 
tian communions. .. . For the most part 
we have been giving only lip service to 
the great doctrine of the holy catholic 
church, the communion of saints... . 

“The Christian world has rediscov- 


ered the Lutheran Church, through 
such names as Lilje, Asmussen, Wurm, 
Berggrav, Kaj Munk, Fjellbu, and many 
others. ... One of our pastors remarked 
that our membership in the Council 
will be good for us and good for the 
Council. Let us beware of the smugness 
and pride which fails to realize that 
God has given much to others too. We 
do not have a monopoly of divine 
grace.” 


Taylor travels 

Sooner or later somebody would 
probably explain what Mr. Myron Tay- 
lor was busy about this month. 

From Rome—where Mr. Taylor is 
President Harry Truman’s personal 
representative to the Vatican—he had 
headed north to visit Cardinal Suhard, 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Paris, 
and Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Angli- 


EIcHTyY-EIGHT Days Tit AucusT 22 
This month American churchmen were completing plans for taking their share im 
the task of organizing the World Council. Among leaders are: Clarence T. Craig, 
) Henry Smith Leiper, Samuel McCrea Cavert, Douglas Horton, Henry P. Van Dusen 
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can archbishop of Canterbury. 

From Paris the New York Times cor- 
respondent reported that the purpose of 
Mr. Taylor’s mission “has been to make 
the Amsterdam meeting (of the World 
Council of Churches) inclusive of all 
Christianity and to turn the influence 
of all Christian sentiment in the world 
toward the preservation of peace.” 

It was pointed out by the Times that 
the Orthodox Patriarchate in Moscow 
had been invited to be represented at 
the Amsterdam assembly. If Mr. Tay- 
lor had been sent by President Truman 
to persuade the Pope to send official 
delegates also, that would be news. 


Mr. Truman has callers 

The path to the White House was be- 
ing trampled heavily by clergymen this 
month. On one day—May 13—Presi- 
dent Truman had received three 
groups: (1) 400 Roman Catholics, to 
whom the president said he had en- 
deavored “during the last three years 
to mobilize the moral forces of the 
world” ... (2) three representatives 
of the Presbyterian department of so- 
cial education and action, who were as- 
sured by the president that he was 
persisting in efforts to seek peace 
through the United Nations . . . and 
(3) a delegation from the American 
Council of Christian Churches. 

The American Council people were 
at the White House to undo the harm 
which they thought had been done by 
‘ spokesmen of the Federal Council of 
Churches who visited the president on 
April 30. Federal Council members 
want Russia appeased, the American 
Council spokesmen claimed. Russia 
“has forfeited her right to sit in the free 
assembly of nations,” they said. “The 
same principles which led us to face 
Hitler must lead us to face Russia.” 

They quoted President Truman as 


saying he was glad to meet a bunch of 
preachers who were not pacifists. 

The American Council—a small group 
of fundamentalist churchmen—adopted 
a resolution at its convention last Octo- 
ber stating that the Federal Council 
has “peddled” Marxian ideas—“a 
planned and controlled economy, class 
strife, and color conflict.” 


Hope for DPs 

This month church people were grow- 
ing optimistic ‘about the prospect of 
action by the U.S. Congress in permit- 
ting immigration of displaced persons. 

The Fellows bill, approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee on April 
29, and the McGrath-Hatch bill, intro- 
duced into the Senate on May 12, would 
admit 100,000 non-quota immigrants a 
year for two years. 

Great Britain had already admitted 
48,685 refugees from continental Europe 
since July 1, 1947, it was reported in 
Geneva this month: Belgium had ac- 
cepted 17,000; France, 16,500; Canada, 
14,000; and the U.S., 13,500. 

Total number of DPs to come to Can- 
ada in 1948 will be 30,000, it was said 
in Ottawa. Lutherans had assigned the 
Rev. S. F. Friedrichsen as immigration 
pastor in Canada. From headquarters 
in Montreal he would follow up Lu- 
theran arrivals—especially from Baltic 
countries—and help them find their 
way into Canadian church life. Pastor 
Friedrichsen’s work is supported by the 
ULC Board of Social Missions and the 
Canada Synod. 

Dr. J. H. Reble, president of the Can- 
ada Synod, had visited a construction 
camp in northern Ontario where 200 
DP workers had arrived last month, he 
informed Tue LuTueran. “They are 
asking for Christian literature, and long | 
for an opportunity to attend Lutheran 
services,” reports Dr. Reble. | 
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BUNDLED UP TO THEIR CHINS on a brisk January day, 24 refugees who had crossed the Atlantle 
in a fishing boat had found a home in Canada. They came to Kitchener, Ontario, after being 
refused permission to remain in the U.S. They would make good citizens, Canadians thought. 


LUTHERANS of Kitchener provided a temporary residence for the refugees while they looked for 
jobs and homes. By early April all had found places—some in Toronto, some in the vicinity of 
Kitchener, and others in rural districts. Many are skilled craftsmen or mechanics. 


ONE CHILD, 30 months old when his parents 
took him on the risky ocean voyage, was among 
the refugees who have now found a haven in 
Canada. This young fellow will not remember 
| the hard days of his infancy. 
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KITCHENER WOMEN cleaned up the first 
Canadian home in which the refugees would 
live. After that the new arrivals would be 
happy to take care of places of their own. 
They are noted for their housekeeping skill. 


Looking for churches 

“Poles and Latvians have been most 
faithful attenders at church, and will 
be received as members,” reports Pas- 
tor Garnet Schultz at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. “Since their coming, only one 
has missed a single service.” 

“It’s amazing how these displaced Lu- 
therans seek out their fellow Luther- 
ans and bring them into the church,” 
reports a pastor. “Our own people are 
very friendly to them.” 

At Moore Lake along the Ottawa 
river the Rev. J. L. Kirchhofer visited 
DPs working: at a hydroelectric plant. 
Word went through the camp barracks 
that a pastor had come. “What a gath- 
ering of men I encountered,” he reports. 
“When I spoke German they were like 
a group of children who had not seen 
their parents for a long time. English 
is at present of no value to them, but 
of their own accord they said that is 
the first thing they desire to learn. 


Resist tyranny 

“Whatever happens, we must pre- 
serve the freedom to remain a truthful 
people,’ Bishop Otto Dibelius wrote in 
a Pentecost letter to church members 
of the Berlin-Brandenburg province. 
His words were read in thousands of 
churches in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many on May 18. 

“Let us take up the battle against 
any pressure put on our convictions 
and conscience,” Bishop Dibelius wrote. 
“It is true that we should obey the 
directions of the authorities in the ex- 
ternal things of life as long as nothing 
is demanded of us that is against God’s 
commands. But where it is a question 
of showing inner convictions—at elec- 
tions, public demonstrations, the deci- 
sion to join a political party, at refer- 
endums and similar occasions—it is not 
a question of being obedient, but of 
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showing one’s own conscientious con- 
victions.” 

The bishop warned that “wherever a 
state claims for itself total power, it 
shows the sinister tendency to force 
people to become untruthful.” 

“This we all remember,” he said, 
“from the days of National Socialism. 
Millions were forced at that time by 
threats and intimidation to profess a 
belief which they detested... . 

“The teachers in schools were or- 
dered to say things which the children 
knew the teachers themselves did not 
believe. The newspapers were told what 
they should write, and judges were 
supposed to pronounce sentences they 
felt to be utterly unjust... . 

“Such times must never return. We 
as Christians are responsible that they 
do not return.” 


Do not make difficulties for us 

Appealing to those “who hold power” 
in Germany, Bishop Dibelius called 
upon them not “to make it difficult for 
those who wish to keep a clear con- 
science and to remain truthful.” 

“Do not permit,” he urged, “that peo- 
ple feel themselves threatened in their 
existence and in their personal liberty, 
even though they have done nothing 
else but to act openly and honestly, 
according to their conscience. 

“The greatest blessing that comes to 
us with Pentecost,” he said, “is that 
from then on we shall lead a life of 
freedom. Says the Apostle: ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord brings us freedom.’ It is 
freedom from fear. For whom should 
we fear when God’s Spirit is in our 
hearts? Then we know that death 
means returning home to our Father, 
that in the midst of misery there is 
God’s mercy, that violence and the hate 


of men are powerless against God’s 
holy will.” 
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World News Notes 


Investigate superstition 

JAPAN’s Ministry of Education is 
terribly disturbed because it is reported 
that “seven out of ten persons in rural 
Japan still believe in ancient super- 
stitions.” The Ministry is on the defen- 
sive, because the influential journal, 
Nippon Times, charges this condition 
to Japan’s system of education, which 
“lays stress on memorizing facts,’ but 
does not bother about the pupils’ “un- 
derstanding of the facts,” or their abil- 
ity to “apply the facts to practical con- 
ditions” in their daily life. 

To vindicate itself, the Ministry has 
appointed a 30-man Superstition In- 
vestigation Commission to find a way of 
overcoming the practice and effects of 
the various superstitions. The survey 
has already discovered that 72 per cent 
of the rural, and over 50 per cent of 
the urban, population believe thor- 
oughly in astrology. 

Varying percentages believe in the 
magic power of charms, of lucky and 
unlucky days and years, of the wisdom 
of seers who boldly advertise their 
claims on the streets and roads, and the 
demonic power resident in certain 
rocks, trees, streams, caves. These in- 
terfere with a stable economic condi- 
tion because of their power to stop 
work on fateful days. 


Wolf-pack 


Norway’s ARMY planes and pilots 
have entered upon an aggressive “Op- 
eration Wolf-Pack.” They have been 
assigned to copy Canada’s earlier straf- 
ing campaign to wipe out destructive 
wolf-packs in the far north territory. 

Norway’s activity has been called 


_ forth by the threatened destruction of 


the reindeer herds in her northmost 
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province of Finnmark by hordes of 
wolves coming over from Russia. De- 
struction of the reindeer herds would 
be a calamity for the natives of that 
territory in terms of food and work. 


Co-operatives are winning 

SWEDISH PRIVATE business is having 
serious trouble with co-operative de- 
velopments in national trade. Co-opera- 
tive units are steadily increasing their 
sales over those of private business. 
Units have been organized to manu- 
facture petroleum products, wall-board 
and other building materials, by which 
they enter into oppressive competition 
even with the largest dealers. 

Already the co-operatives handle 10 
per cent of all petroleum products, 25 
per cent of all foodstuffs, 13 per cent 
of all retail trade. The largest producer 
of sanitary and bathroom equipment is 
a co-operative unit. The strength of 
the movement lies in the fact that over 
880,000 Swedish families have combined 
to own and control the units through a 
central unit. 


Protecting patents 

QUITE INDEPENDENTLY of Nigeria’s 
praiseworthy example of preserving her 
native art, but in harmony with the 
same, Guatemala has taken steps to 
patent the designs of her native textile 
weavers. A three-man Committee for 
the Control of Indian Fabrics has been 
set up in each Indian community to reg- 
ister the designs peculiar to each, and 
also to assemble a complete collection 
of the same for governmental files as 
well as to strengthen control. 

The purpose is two-fold (1) Eco- 
nomic: to stop the sale of factory-made 
cloth, at home or abroad, as Indian 
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weaving. (2) Cultural: to protect the 
native products from exploitation and 
likewise to conserve the native weaving 
art from degenerating. 


Treaty trouble 

TREATIES HAVE a hard time getting 
signed. For several years U.S. author- 
ities have been anxious to get Russia to 
agree to a reasonable peace treaty for 
Austria, only to have it stalled by im- 
possible demands of Russia on Austria. 
Now the Soviet has softened her de- 
mands so surprisingly that the U.S. 
policy has suddenly changed. 

The reason lies in the changed con- 
ditions in European affairs. Suspicions 
have developed among diplomatic and 
military authorities of western Europe 
that Russia’s motive is to hasten the re- 
moval of British and American troops 
from Austria. Since the peace proposi- 
tion agreeable to Russia does not in- 
clude the corresponding removal of 
Russian troops (reputedly because they 
have a “security” corridor to keep 
open), the western allies are convinced 
that the actual purpose is to further 
Moscow’s chances to impose an unob- 
structed Communist-ruled government 
upon Austria. 

Repeated efforts have been made 
along that line, but so far Austria, con- 
fident because of British and American 
protection, has been able to defeat 
every Communist attempt to take over 
the Austrian government. If Russia 
were able by her maneuvers to absorb 
Austria, it would give her greatly in- 
creased opportunity to pressure France 
and Italy, and render the European 
recovery a failure. 


Smugglers 

MonscuHavu, GERMANY, poses a smug- 
gling problem for the occupation au- 
thorities. It is also a youth problem, 
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because hundreds of the smugglers are 
children. Road-blocks, barbed wire, 
even armed police, cannot keep them 
from crossing the borders into Belgium 
and Holland a few miles away, from 
which they return with packages of 
coffee, chocolate, cigarettes, sugar and 
even foreign exchange. 

People of Monschau are worried 
about the matter, since it involves their 
children and tends to make them crim- 
inals. Other parents, however, think 
only of the profit they themselves may 
acquire from the traffic. Police report 
an average of 8,000 children crossing 
the barriers each month; their ages 
range from 10 to 17 years, the younger 
predominating because it is easier for 
them to get by undetected. Recently, 
in a 30-day period, over 1,200 were 
caught and placed in jails and reform 
schools. 


This and that 

ARGENTINA has granted scholarships 
to three Colombian boys to attend the 
National Naval School at Buenos Aires 
for the next five years. The last year 
will be spent aboard ship for practical 
experience. ... CHILE has sent six of her 
police experts to Ecuador to organize 
school courses in detecting, finger- 
printing and routine police investiga- 
tions for the Ecuadorian police. .. . 
BRITAIN operates 23 hotels for non- 
German businessmen when they come 
into the British occupation zone of Ger- 
many. They are lodged and fed at spe- 
cial rates as an aid to encourage trade. 

. . U.S. mitirary authorities in the 
Middle East want to scrap the oil pipe- 
lines there, because they are so vulner- 
able to attack. They prefer having the 
steel in them used for building tankers 
with which to ship the crude oil directly 
from the Persian Gulf. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Ir HAS BEEN impressive to watch the 
varied groups which have come to 
Washington in recent weeks to work 
for peace. There is fine co-operation 
among them. They seem determined on 
several items: that the military shall 
not become a policy-making group .. . 
that those holding positions of trust 
shall find a formula beyond the age- 
old “get a gun” policy (granting that 
military defense is necessary, what 
more?) ... that peace-making is more 
than criticizing officials. 

Some of the findings and suggestions 
of these “peace-makers” are: 

1. Basic solutions are difficult to find 
because the world crisis is not only 
ruthlessness on the part of some nations 
but is a world-wide upheaval involving 
deep social and economic changes. 

2. THERE SEEMS to be growing lack of 
co-operation between the State Depart- 
ment and the Congress due to the po- 
litical rift (Democratic Administration 
and Republican Congress); due also to 
secrecy on the part of the Administra- 
tion as to the nature and extent of the 
emergency; to the appointment of more 
and more military men for positions 
that should be held by creative civilians. 
A sense of helplessness seems to grip 
many congressmen who want peace but 
may vote for the draft, not because of 
their own convictions or that of their 
constituents, but because of heavy pres- 
sure from the Departments of State 
and Defense. 

3. Means to a peaceful world beyond 
and beside military might have not been 
exhausted. So at least one group pro- 
posed the following: Strengthen the UN 
by publicizing its constructive achieve- 
ments... extend the loan for the con- 
struction of permanent UN buildings 
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WORKING FOR PEACE 


... take early membership in the World 
Health Organization and International 
Refugee Organization . . . work to de- 
velop UN into a world government 
... work for international disarmament 
and abolition of conscription . . . de- 
militarize our own country by restoring 
civilian control of governmental policy 
... reject military expansion .. . estab- 
lish civilian commission to explore 
diligently and define all possible non- 
military means to peace and security 

. . demonstrate real democracy by 
dealing with our own internal problems 

. . send a civilian commission to Rus- 
sia in the interests of peace. 


PRESIDENT ALonzo F. Myers of the 
National Education Association includes 
the following in a recent public letter. 

“Secretary of the Army Royall told 
Senate and House Committees that 
‘war is not imminent.’ General Clay, 
the American commander in Germany, 
said that the present conflict ‘is a po- 
litical one and not a military one.’ 

“Even General Bradley told the Sen- 
ate Armed Service Committee that if 
selective service should pass and the 
size of the army would be increased, 
the army would not increase American 
strength in Europe but would actually 
withdraw 3,000 men. We certainly don’t 
need thousands of new soldiers in this 
country.” 

Defense of the United States and the 
building of world peace is more than 
arming to the teeth. It means finding 
constructive social steps which will 
make democracy work at home and 
help the economic situation every- 
where. Churchmen have a peculiar ob- 
ligation to help discover these. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Huffman Elected President of Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


By ROGER G. IMHOFF 


Authority given for ordination of Arab Lutheran as pastor in Bethlehem 


AUTHORIZATION of ordination of an 
Arab Lutheran pastor in Bethlehem 
and the appearance of United Lutheran 
Church president Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry were features of conventions of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod and Broth- 
erhood at Memorial Church, Louisville, 
April 26-28. Pastor Arthur Huffman of 
First Church, Louisville, was elected 
synod president, succeeding Pastor 
Lorin Spenny. 

An enthralled Brotherhood banquet 
audience heard President Fry appeal 
for the planting of Christian character 
to match the mania for speed so char- 
acteristic of modern civilization. Dr. 
Fry pointed out that only the church, 
which has been moving languidly, can 
provide society with sorely needed 
stamina of Christian spirit. The church 
can provide security and permanence 
for which the world cries, especially 
at a time when so many Christians are 
acting as though we had eternity to 
achieve peace. 

After deciding to push completion of 
the goal for $1,000 for a Mission Loan 
Fund, the Brotherhood re-elected its 
officers as follows: Harlan Newkirk, 
Louisville, president; Burgess Smith, 
Nashville, vice president; Jess Brown- 
ing, Covington, secretary; 
Birk, Nashville, treasurer. 

Under the gavel of retiring Synod 
President Lorin L. Spenny, Covington, 
encouraging and promising reports 
came before the convention. 

At the request of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of the ULCA and President 
Fry, synod authorized the ordination by 
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Clarence 


Dr. Edwin Moll in Palestine of Mr. Elias | 


Shehadeh as one of three pastors of the 
Christmas Lutheran Church for Arabs 
in Bethlehem. 


DURING THE YEAR three new missions } 


were born in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. St. John’s Church in St. Mat- 
thews, Ky., was organized with Samuel 
P. Diehl as pastor. Two others are be- 
ing rapidly developed at Lexington and 
Erlanger-Elsmere, Ky., by mission pas- 
tors Edwin J. Detmer and J. Glenn 
Boliek. 

Synod gained 100 communing mem- 
bers during the year, bringing the total 
to 4,627, and increased its total giving 
by $98,000 and its benevolence giving 
by $8,253. A little more than one-fifth 
of total congregational expenditures is 
for benevolence. Lutheran World Ac- 
tion has passed the 50 per cent mark on 
a goal of $10,887. Apportionment per 
capita for next year will be about $7. 


The total this year, including double | 


apportionment, has been over $9. 

The Social Missions Committee se- 
cured approval of its suggestion that 
synod memorialize the Philadelphia 


convention to list an “Evangelism Com- | 


mittee” in the congregational model 


constitutions, and urged that such a. 


committee be placed first on the roll. 


Wittenberg College reported an en- | 


larged department of Bible and Religion 
taught by four professors. Hamma 


Divinity School announced six full- | 


time teachers, the latest to be installed 
being Drs. G. E. Mendenhall (Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins) and Otto H. Bostrom 
(Ph.D., Yale). 
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ARTHUR HUFFMAN 
New President 


The Louisville Home for the Aged 
and the Oesterlen Children’s Home, 
Springfield, Ohio, appealed for much 
needed additional funds. 


PRESIDENT Fry reviewed the work of 
the ULCA. Our missions, he said, are 
at pivotal points on the world scene. In 


China the missionaries fleeing from 
Communist strongholds are establishing 
missions elsewhere in that country. 
Japan needs much aid to keep up with 
the American control plan. India can 
now present an “All-India Lutheran 
Church.” Here at home ULCA con- 
gregations are running behind other 
National Lutheran Council bodies on 
benevolence apportionment and also 
on membership growth. The Board of 
American Missions can establish only 
16 missions this year as compared with 
38 in 1947. The Diaconate now re- 
quires a four-year college course and 
the Board of Education is completing 
plans for a six-million-dollar drive in 
1950. A note of encouragement comes 
from the pension board in that for the 
next three years at least the old basic 
pension will be $600 instead of the 
former $300 annual payment. 

New synodical officers are: Pastor 
Arthur Huffman, First Church, Louis- 
ville, president; Pastor G. D. Busch, 
Grace Church, Louisville, vice pres- 
ident; Pastor Charles Strubel, St. 
Mark’s Church, Auburndale, secretary; 
Nellis Kraft, Louisville, statistician; 
Philip Haag, Jeffersontown, treasurer; 
Pastor John Keister, Nashville, clerical 
member of the executive committee; 
and John W. G. Wernz, Louisville, lay 
member of the executive committee. 

Synod will meet in conference next 
November at St. Matthew’s Church. 
Paducah. 


The other day I was sitting on top of a London bus. Its glass win- 
dows were covered with netting, and I had abandoned the idea of 
looking out through an inadequate and grimy opening. Suddenly a 
small child mounted the steps, was evidently appalled at the dimness, 
and summed up the situation by remarking: “Isn’t it foggy up here, 
Muvver? But it don’t matter ’s long as we’re on the right bus!” Im- 
perfect, of course, but something of a parable none the less. 
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Fry and Lilje Speak to Ohio Synod 


By CARL A. DRISCOLL 


1948 convention has record-breaking attendance 


“EDUCATION FOR Stewardship of the 
Faith” was the theme of the convention 
of the Synod of Ohio, May 3-6, in First 
Church, Columbus. This was also the 
largest convention in attendance, with 
223 pastors and 127 lay delegates an- 
swering roll call. 

A high spiritual note was maintained 
throughout by the morning and after- 
noon devotional addresses of the chap- 
lain, Dr. T. A. Kantonen, professor in 
Hamma Divinity School, and by the 
addresses of Bishop Hanns Lilje. 

A Lutheran World Action rally was 
held at Capital University for National 
Lutheran Council churches in central 
Ohio. More than 1,200 heard Bishop 
Lilje. 

In place of the annual synodical din- 
ner, an open forum, led by Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, was held on “How We Shall 
Make the Confessions Show Their Life 
for Today.” After three brief presenta- 
tions by members of the executive 
board of the synod and discussion un- 
der the guidance of Dr. Fry, Bishop 
Lilje summed up the spiritual connota- 
tions in maintaining the faith. 

Dr. P. D. Brown, official representa- 
tive of the ULCA, described the causes 
of the church to the convention. 


Four GRADUATES of Hamma Seminary 
were ordained: James G. Amos called 
to the Church of Our Saviour, Trilby; 
William O. Calvert called to North In- 
dustry Church, Dayton; John H. Evans 
called as assistant pastor of First 
Church, Springfield; Eugene M. 
Loehrke called as assistant pastor of 
Second Trinity Church, Dayton. 
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The mission congregation in Trilby 
which was organized last year by Mr. 
Amos was voted into membership of the 
synod. 

Glowing report of the success of the 
1946-47 Lutheran World Action cam- 
paign was given by the Rev. Herman 
L. Gilbert, now promotional secretary 
for the Board of Foreign Missions. The 
Rev. Karl S. Schofer reported more 
than $40,000 raised so far toward the 
1948 quota of $128,000. Dr. Fry warned 
against the danger of letting down, and 
expressed hope that this quota might 
be raised before summer so that the 
double apportionment might have full 
attention this fall. 


Report of the statistician, Mr. Dorner 
L. Keyser, shows the Synod of Ohio 
consists of 278 congregations in 199 
parishes. The number of pastors on the 
roll of synod totals 262. 

Membership shows an increase of 
3,344 baptized members, bringing the 
total to 124,338. Confirmed membership 
gained 1,671 to bring that total to 86,937. 
Communing membership gained 1,347 
for a total of 64,053. 

In 1947, 21 students were in Lutheran 
seminaries and two in Lutheran moth- 
erhouses; 402 young people were in 
other Lutheran institutions, and 1,709 
were attending non-Lutheran colleges. 

Current expenses for the 278 churches 
totaled $1,495,326, and unusual ex- 
penses added another $704,017. Benev- 
olent giving for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, Education, Foreign, American and 
Social Missions totaled $306,278. Ap- 
portioned benevolence totaled $367,353 
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for a total of $673,631. This, added to 
the current and unusual expenses, shows 
that the’ 124,000 people who make up 
the Synod of Ohio contributed 
$2,872,974. The per capita giving, based 
on communing membership of 64,053, 
is $45.85. 


THE Rey. James L. Keyser, Protestant 
chaplain of the Boys’ Industrial School 
at Lancaster, was 
elected director of 
Christian Educa- 
tion and Youth 
Work to succeed 
the Rev. Carl A. 
Driscoll. He will 
assume his new 
duties on June 1. 
Pastor Keyser 
held pastorates in 
Cleveland and 
Orrville before 
appointment to the Industrial School 
staff in 1942. 

Treasurer George L. Rinkliff was re- 
turned to office, as was Mr. Dorner L. 
Keyser, statistician. 

President George W. Miley is now in 
' the third year of his second term in 
this four-year office, and Secretary E. 
Rudolph Walborn will serve another 
year, since this is a two-year office. 

Three increases were made in the 
budget of synod. Twenty-two thousand 
dollars was added for the Board of 
Home Missions and $8,500 for Hamma 
Divinity School. A smaller amount 
was given Oesterlen Home for replac- 
ing certain facilities. 

The 1949 budget now stands at 
$445,856, of which $236,895 is for the 
synod and $208,961 for the United Lu- 
theran Church. The per capita appor- 
-tionment was set at $7. ; 

Lay DELEGATES were urged to review 
their pastors’ salaries and allowances 
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for auto and utilities, in view of the 
higher costs of living. The executive 
board was instructed to study a plan 
of group hospitalization and report to 
the 1949 convention. 


More THAN 1,500 students are enrolled 
at Wittenberg College, of whom nearly 
100 are preparing for the ministry. 
Hamma Seminary reports 50 students, 
and will receive increased financial sup- 
port from the synod to meet the needs 
of an enlarged staff. 

A three-week summer school for pas- 
tors has been arranged by Hamma and 
Capital Seminary of Columbus. The 
first school will be held this summer 
at Capital, and each year will alternate 
between the two seminaries. 

Missionary Superintendent E. Clyde 
Xander reported fine advances in this 
field but the continuing problem of ade- 
quate housing. Newest field to be 
started is the one in South Mansfield, 
with the Rev. Wray C. Smith now in 
charge. 

Concern for the welfare of two con- 
gregations whose churches burned dur- 
ing the winter was expressed by the 
synod and action taken to offer as- 
sistance through the Board of Home 
Missions. 


THe Onto Synop adopted the follow- 
ing definition of continued member- 
ship: 

“That in reporting confirmed mem- 
bers the total shall include all members 
of the congregation who are eligible 
for communion, deducting only those 
whose names have been officially re- 
moved by the church council to a 
lapsed membership for failure to com- 
mune or contribute for at least a three- 
year period.” 

The 1949 convention will be held at 
Trinity Church, Canton. 
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The Prayers We Remember 


By WILLARD D. ALLBECK 


Every day throughout the world millions of people are saying their prayers. 


What value have they found in 


“IT WAS WHEN my boy lost his leg,” 
she said soberly. It had been the kind 
of accident that was avoidable, need- 
less, and therefore so overwhelming 
in its unrelieved tragedy. Amputation 
was necessary to save his life. And he 
was only a child. 

It was enough to make a man rage 
in resentful fury, or to make a woman 
sink in a wave of blank tearfulness. 

The mother desperately needed 
strength to face the heartache of know- 
ing that her son was suffering and that 
he would always thereafter be crip- 
pled. So she prayed. And when she 
rose from her prayer she was com- 
forted and self-controlled once more. 

Prayers like that are a reality in the 
lives of many thousands of people. Such 
devout persons usually say little about 
their prayer experiences. They do not 
advertise their prayer life with such 
words as “I Talked With God! I Really 
Did!” They do not think of themselves 
as newsmen interviewing Deity. They 
have nothing of that flippant, sophis- 
ticated spirit that tries to be smart in 
His presence. 

Recently Prof. Roland Bainton of 
Yale called attention to Martin Lu- 
ther’s comment concerning people who 
boast about their easy interviews with 
the Almighty. Luther remarked that 
since, as the Bible says, God is a con- 
suming fire, those who have been in 
His presence should show some signs 
of singeing. 


ACTUALLY, devout hearts find that 
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prayer which causes them to continue? 


the divine heat warms and heals them. 
Praying, for many people, is as much 
a normal part of living as eating or 
sleeping. Though last month’s prayers 
are no more remembered than last 
month’s breakfasts, they were equally 
strengthening. 

On the other hand, missed prayers, 
like missed breakfasts, before long 
make us aware of a certain emptiness. 
Persons of regular prayer often re- 
member little to talk about from their 
prayers. People who never pray must 
be as speechless as a civilian in a group 
of ex-marines talking about their in- 
vasion of Iwo Jima. 

A man in a Sunday school class re- 
cently was asked to define “faith.” He 
answered promptly, “Faith is some- 
thing that makes you feel sure.” That 
was a good answer, for faith means 
trust. And prayer is faith in action. 
It is the soul getting aboard God’s train 
and settling back in the seat, sure of 
making the journey safely. 


A WOMAN WAS greatly concerned about 
her niece. The aunt knew that the girl 
had a chronic infection which had re- 
sisted all treatment. The next step was 
surgery. The outlook for recovery was 
not good. It was unbearable to think 
that such a charming young woman 
might die. Such a prospect was so 
painful that if it became a reality it 
would amount to anguish. The aunt, 
loving her niece so intensely, scarcely 
knew how she could face the pain of 
such a loss. 
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But the aunt was an individual in 
that great multitude of praying people. 
She will ‘tell you that she remembered 
most distinctly her praying for her 
niece. Before the day of the operation 
her prayer had brought her such com- 
posure of spirit that she could bravely 
face the outcome whatever, in God’s 
providence, it would be. 

It is this peace of soul that is men- 
tioned most often when answering the 
question, “What prayer do you remem- 
ber most distinctly?” Even those per- 
sons who could not cite any specific 
instance nevertheless spoke of the help 
received from being in God’s presence. 
If they could be aware of him and sure 
of his care for them, they could enter 
the day’s work more confidently, or go 
to sleep at night more peacefully. 


PRAYER DOES such things for us be- 
cause the God to whom we speak is no 
foreigner to us. We have known the 
heavenly king for a long time as our 
father. It is for this reason that our 
prayers give us the greatest satisfaction 
when said in our native tongue. A per- 
son who grew up in Sweden still prays 


' in Swedish “because,” it was explained, 


“God’s presence seems more real that 
way.” 

The prayers that are distinctly re- 
membered cast a light also on those not 
remembered. The day-by-day pray- 
ers, said among day-by-day circum- 
stances, have gradually, imperceptibly 
built up a solid foundation for emer- 
gencies. And when the crisis came, 
and the crisis prayer was offered (and 


_ was remembered long afterward), the 


soul stood unshaken in its firm trust in 
God. 

Take for instance the case of the 
tubercular daughter. She had to go 


to live in the Southwest where she 
| would be a stranger. Her mother was 
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much worried about the illness. She 
was even more worried about how the 
young woman would adapt herself to 
life among strangers far from home. 
So she prayed. 

With her daily prayers came the as- 
surance that all was well. The assur- 
ance became real gratitude when she 
learned that her daughter had been 
welcomed into a family out there, just 
as the mother in the college town where 
she lived had welcomed other mothers’ 
daughters into her home. 


JUDGING FROM the prayers folks talk 
about, God must hear a lot of petitions 
about the children of the family. Chil- 
dren are our greatest treasure. Perhaps 
also it is because these young folks in 
living their own lives frequently get 
into dangerous situations. At such 
times parents can usually be only spec- 
tators—agonized spectators. And then 
anguished prayers arise. 

The son of the family wrote home 
that he was engaged to a truly wonder- 
ful girl. As a sort of footnote later in the 
letter he wrote that the girl belonged 
to a different faith. “But of course that 
will not make any difference between 
us,” he wrote. 

The parents were wise and tolerant. 
They were prepared to accept the girl 
heartily. But they knew the serious 
difficulties that can arise in mixed mar- 
riages. They knew how much unhap- 
piness their son could be called upon 
to suffer from intolerant in-laws. 

What should they do, or what should 
they pray? Should they desire the en- 
gagement to be broken? Or should 
they pray for a successful marriage and 
home for their son with this girl? Here 
were parents devout enough to entrust 
the whole problem to God without dic- 
tating the answer. 

Enough years have passed since then 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS FOR JUNE 


"PRAY ONE FOR ANOTHER" 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH, That all who are responsible for 


their Christian nurture in home, church or school may discharge their sacred 


FOR OUR DEACONESSES, That in their helpful ministries there may be a beau- 


FOR THOSE NEWLY MARRIED, That as their love for each other deepens and 


strengthens, so also may their love to God grow deeper and stronger. 


LET US PRAY 
June 2-9 
trust with loving fidelity and kindness. 
June 9-16 
tiful meeting of mercy and truth, righteousness and peace. 
June 16-23 
June 23-30 


FOR OUR NATIONS, That our ways may be those of patience and restraint, and 


that we may be saved from the follies brought by hysteria and bewilderment. 


to show that the marriage is a success. 
The young man’s mother is confident 
that much of that success is an answer 
to prayer. At that time, to pray seemed 
the only thing she could do. Under the 
circumstances it was also the best thing 
she could have done. 

There is reason to believe that the 
prayer helped her fully as much as it 
helped the son’s marriage. It certainly 
made her a better mother-in-law. In- 
stead of hiding in her mental cupboard 
cherished bits of resentment against her 
son’s wife, she used her prayers to gain 
serenity of soul. And she was able to 
accept her daughter-in-law with such 
whole-souled heartiness as instantly 
overcame any sense of strain. 


SOMETHING MORE IS apparent from 
the things folks remember about their 
prayers. It is that the consequences of 
prayer are as likely to be in the indi- 
viduals as to be for them. It is not only 
that prayer changes things. It is even 
more true that we rise from prayer 
changed persons. 

Robert Browning in Pippa Passes 
gave a picture of several persons so 
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occupied with their own concerns that 
a storm would not disturb them. Such 
was the bishop. 
Calm would he pray, with his own 
thoughts to ward Thy thunder 
Of etre 
Like him, many others have found 
prayer a means of quieting their ruffled 
spirits. Afterward it is not so hard to 
wait for the storm to end. 

This fact of prayer is something that 
deserves our attention repeatedly. It is 
so easily forgotten or ignored or denied. 
Here and there, the nation over, believ- 
ing souls are praying. Their experience 
is as real and helpful as anything med- 
ical or financial. It deserves to be 
known by each new generation. 

Such persons need not publicize 
themselves in some sort of an “experi- 
ence meeting.” Nor do they need to 
parade themselves before a microphone 
like the endorsers of a brand of sham- 


poo. But their light must not be hid — 


under a bushel. It is definitely worth 
knowing today that there are persons 
with vivid, memorable prayer experi- 
ences. Such a fact is heartening and 
encouraging to us all. 
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Christianity for Cowboys 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Dr. Herman adds Texas to the list of places in Europe and 


America which he has described for readers of ''The Lutheran" 


Texans, I was TOLD, would strongly 
oppose granting statehood to Alaska. 
Why? Because Alaska is twice as big 
as Texas and they could not bear the 
thought of their state being only the 
second biggest in the Union. 

Alaskans who know their Texans 
need not be seriously alarmed. The 
man to whom I was talking was a Texan 
himself, and he was smiling. He was 
merely giving me an insight into the 
extravagant spirit of the Lone Star 
State ... the biggest and breeziest of 
them all. Texans are expected to brag. 
Their heads tell them that Texas is not 
really all there is on earth, even if 
their hearts refuse to believe it. 

West of Fort Worth there are vast 
stretches of lonely land which re- 
sembles useless desert. When you come 
down on El Paso airport between Old 
and New Mexico, the tumbleweed rolls 
forlornly across the wind-driven sand 
and you feel frightened by the barren- 
ness around you. Yet a thriving city is 
not far away and men of wealth in- 
habit it. They look like ex-cowhands, 
and they are. The national costume of 
Texas is still cut and colored for riding 
and camping on the range: wide- 
brimmed hat, high-heeled boots, close- 
fitting jacket and pants. No “chaps.” 
Even without ruby-studded, silver and 
gold belt buckles, lots of money can be 
invested in those casual outfits. 


ACROSS THE unimpressive Rio Grande 
| —which smugglers easily wade—lies 
| Juarez, Mexico. That helps to account 
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for the “foreign” appearance of El Paso 
where a general store may bear the 
impressive name “La Ciudad de Chi- 
huahua,” its door marked “Abierto.” 
More than half the population of El 
Paso is Mexican by origin, which is 
synonymous with poor. The open- 
hearted generosity of Texans is indi- 
cated by the fact that El Paso’s “Amer- 
ican minority” raised $250,000 for the 
Community Chest, most of which goes 
to “Mexicans.” Texans are liberal in 
church too, and the co-operation be- 
tween denominations is unusually good. 

A Lutheran pastor of the Missouri 
Synod, who participated fully in the 
interdenominational meeting at which 
I spoke, has been doing a fine work in 
the little colony of German scientists 
and their families who are living near 
the city. Regular services are held for 
them and religious instruction is given 
to the children. This means much to the 
“enemy aliens” who, according to a 
recent article by Senator Harry Byrd 
in the American magazine, are having 
their brains picked of German secrets. 
Our army has brought thousands of 
such technicians to the U.S. to help the 
next war-effort, but it is like pulling 
teeth to bring a few Christian leaders 
over for the sake of peace! 


THE MOST interesting character I met 
in El Paso was Joe M. Evans who keeps 
a sort of office in the Paso del Norte 
Hotel lobby. He is typical of the leath- 
ery men you see in West Texas towns— 
thin-lipped, hard-eyed, slow-moving 
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but alert—and I was told that he is a 
millionaire. In any event, he’s a rootin’- 
tootin’ Christian. We had only a short 
talk, but he gave me an autographed 
copy of a thin book and I learned a lot 
about him from it. I learned much more 
about the art of turning cowboys into 
Christians. Author Evans has written 
a remarkable story entitled, The Cow- 
boys’ Hitchin’ Post. 

“The hitchin’ post,” he says, “is like 
an anchor to a ship . . . something to 
tie to.’ He points out how essential 
it is ona ranch... just as indispensable 
as God is to man. Fifty-six years ago 
some ranchmen in West Texas started 
out to bring religion to the cowboys 
who had no churches and would prob- 
ably not have gone to them if they 
could. So, a meeting was called under 
the open sky and the men camped to- 
gether for several days. Under a 
“prayer tree” they whittled at sticks 
and gave rough expression to their 
spiritual feelings. Preachers were 
banned except for occasional sermons. 

Year after year the Christian fellow- 
ship among cowboys and ranchers has 
grown. Says Joe Evans, without any 
trace of boasting, “It has transformed 
a wild, wicked, sinful frontier country 
into one of the finest Christian neigh- 
borhoods in America.” As is usually 
the case, the idea began with one con- 
secrated man, Dr. W. B. Bloys, who 
had nothing to work with except faith 
and prayer. Now there are cowboy 
camp meetings established in six cattle 
states. Joe Evans keeps in touch with 
them by airplane. 

He is a persuasive lay-preacher, and 
I think his sermon on Abraham is a 
classic of its kind. “Abraham was a 
typical old-time cattleman, weather- 
beaten, sunburned and unkempt. His 
hands were rough from hard work. 
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He came in close contact with mean 
horses and wild cattle, with cattle 
thieves and bandits. He saw depres- 
sions and panics. He combated the ele- 
ments, drouths, storms, grasshoppers, 
pestilence. . . . He was fearless, and 
none of these things ever shook him, 
but when he met his Lord face to face, 
he fell down on his face and worshiped 
him—the sign of a great man... . He 
also rushed out, straddled a_ horse, 
roped a calf and killed it.” 

Joe Evans goes on to relate how God 
and Abraham bargained over Sodom 
and Gomorrah, .how Abraham had 
taken “the grease wood, cactus and 
rough country” so that Lot could en- 
joy “the rolling hills with grama grass 
and running water.” In short, Abraham 
won God’s friendship by keeping faith 
and being honest. 


THERE IS MUCH homely wisdom mixed 
up with cowboy religion. Take that old 
question which sprouted again under 
the Texas sun: “Why are wicked men 
allowed to prosper and make money?” 

“This was illustrated,’ says Joe 
Evans, “in the story of a certain farmer 
who worked on Sunday the same as any 
other day. He planted on Sunday, 
worked his crop on Sunday, reaped his 
harvest on Sunday, and when October 
came he had more money than any of 
his neighbors. A Christian man was 
very much disturbed about this and 
wrote to the editor of the newspaper 
in a town near by. The wise editor an- 
swered by saying, ‘God don’t settle his 
accounts in October.’ ” 

Cowboys travel light. They can’t | 
carry complicated church organizations 
around with them, and that is one rea- 
son why their theology is simple and 
abrupt. “We can’t expect a mansion in 
heaven if we have only sent up material 
for a one-room shack. And remember, 
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we must live in whatever we have built 
after we get there.” 

The answer to those who whine about 
the failure of Christianity leaves them 
hog-tied: “When a dirty, ragged, filthy, 
drunken bum accused Christianity of 
failing, a preacher replied, ‘Soap hasn’t 
failed; you haven’t applied it.’” 

A description of the food served at 
these meetings is almost more than a 
responsive palate can bear. The ribs 
and fore-quarters of a beef are bar- 
becued over charcoal for three or four 
hours while cooks baste it with sauce. 
It is not hard to believe that “you can 
eat several pounds by cutting it off in 
small bites with a pocket knife.” There 
are three square meals per day... but 
five services. Nothing is compulsory, 
and when the meeting is over someone 
adds up the expense, makes a frank 
announcement and passes the hat. 
Usually the hat contains a few blank 
signed checks on good accounts, but 
there is plenty of cash. 

Old men who survived the wild and 
woolly days of the West have been con- 
verted at the prayer tree and heroically 
set out to break the tenacious grip of 
ugly habits, especially cursing. The 


Christian cowboys try to be an example 
to each other, something similar to the 
brotherhood of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
At each camp meeting they “confess” 
to each other, not morbidly, but as 
though they were saying, “Please ex- 
cuse me, God.” And mean it! “Works 
can’t save you,” says Joe Evans, “but 
your works can be the cause of others 
being saved.” 


Most AMErIcAN church people limit 
their interest in cowboys to attendance 
at Hollywood films featuring horses that 
are almost human. While discovering 
that the horse has a soul, movie-goers 
are apt to forget that the cowboy might 
have one too. We are familiar with 
many a cowboy song. But have you 
heard the cowboy begin to pray: “O 
Lord, I’ve never lived where churches 
grow; I love creation better as it stood 
that day you finished it so long ago; 
T’ve never seen the light that sifted 
down through tinted windowpanes, and 
yet you seem so near tonight in this 
quiet starlight on the plains.” 

Joe Evans is devoting his life to cor- 
ralling cowboys for the great Christian 
brotherhood. 
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Church history has no braver story than that of the little Scotch 
girl back in the dark century when the powers-that-be in Scotland 
had forbidden all going to kirk of a Sunday; yet in the gloaming this 
“wee bit lassie was crossing the heath toward a kirk when a soldier 
stopped her at the point of a sword and asked her destination. Doubt- 
less there was a rapidly beating heart under that little Scotch plaid 
yoke, but with utter truthfulness she replied: “And if it please ye, 
kind sir, my Elder Brither has died; soud I nu gang to my Father’s 
hoose for to see what He has left me in His last Wull and Testament?” 

This fell with a thrifty tune on his ears and he answered encourag- 
ingly: “Aye, aye, lassie! Gang yere gait!” 

And the fact remains that this is still the sole reason for church- 
going: to be reminded all over again what our Elder Brother has left 


each one of us in His last Will and Testament. 
—MarcGareEtT T, APPLEGARTH 
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The Comics: Aren’t Funny 


By STERLING NORTH 


"Comic books," especially, are becoming a serious threat to the decency 


and sanity of our children. It's time to start a crusade to clear them out 


AT THE NEWSSTAND where I usually 
buy my papers and magazines, two boys 
of perhaps eight and ten were browsing 
through the rack of “comic” magazines. 

“Browsing” is perhaps too feeble a 
word. They were devouring one after 
another of the luridly packaged period- 
icals arranged with showmanship in 
streamlined metal racks under fluor- 
escent lights at the proper height to 
catch the eye of the juvenile customer. 

I watched for several minutes, in- 
trigued by the intensity of concentra- 
tion shining on the decent and eager 
young faces. With great consistency 
both boys passed up the sprinkling of 
illustrated classics, illustrated Bible 
stories and other well-meant forms of 
uplift and education. 


INVARIABLY the freckled redhead of 
ten reached for magazines on which 
undraped Aphrodites were being lashed 
with whips, pushed into cages with 
snarling beasts, or held as a shield be- 
tween gangsters whose dull blue auto- 
matics were spitting fire. The tow- 
headed eight-year-old seemed to prefer 
gravity-defying masked marvels, bat- 
men and supermen struggling with sur- 
realistic green monsters with numerous 
legs and arms who apparently had re- 
cently abducted the entire female cast 
of some burlesque show. 


Mr. North is literary editor of the New York 
"Post" and writer of a syndicated book review 
column. His attack on the comics is published 
this month in “The Christian Herald." Copy- 
right 1948 by Christian Flerald Association, Inc. 
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Suddenly the older boy’s eyes be- 
came glazed with enraptured horror. 
He actually stopped chewing his gum. 
“Gee, look at this!” 

“Tremme see!” the younger boy de- 
manded. 

“He’s gonna brand her with a red- 
hot poker. She ‘tried to double-cross 
him, see! These are real crime stories, 
no kidding.” 

“O K,” the younger boy said, hand- 
ing the redhead a nickel (his half of 
the purchase price), “but next time 
we’re gonna buy the kind I like—gee, 
I wish I could fly without an airplane, 
and kill people just by looking at them, 
and see right through brick walls. Boy, 
oh, boy!” 

Out of curiosity I leafed through a 
copy of the magazine the boys had pur- 
chased. It belonged to the “crrmz Does 
Not Pay” category of comics—with the 
emphasis on the crimE. On the opening 
page a well-dressed gangster is heating 
a poker while his alterego, labelled 
“Crime,” is saying, “It’ll take guts to 
burn a doll’s face.” The terrified young 
woman is, of course, very decollete. 


THINKING THAT this particular maga- | 


zine couldn’t be a typical sample of our 


new Juvenile Literature—that even the | 


publishers of the comics couldn’t have 


stooped this low—I hurried on to scan | 
Each was a 


half a dozen other titles. 
carbon copy; 48 pages of shoddy news- 


print smeared with violent colored inks, 


atrocious art and bad writing. 
But more important, every page con- 
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stituted a virtual manual of crime: 
women stabbed while sleeping, women 
thrown to their death from skyscraper 
windows, men shot in the back with 
submachine guns, children being tor- 
tured, specifically named poison being 
slipped into drinks—in short, an en- 
cyclopedia of every criminal offense 
mentioned by the law. 

I am not a person who is easily 
shocked. As a reporter, I covered the 
night police beat in the city of Chicago 
in the days of Al Capone. As a critic 
and book reviewer, I know the place 
of realism in fiction. But after examin- 
ing some 200 representative “comics” 
now freely peddled to young America, 
I experienced nausea. 

One of the worst of these crime- 
breeding sheets boasts “6,000,000 read- 
ers monthly”—fortunately a slight ex- 
aggeration unless 10 youngsters read 
each copy, but startling enough to make 
an adult wonder whether we are not 
rearing a generation of concentration- 
camp bullies eager to use the club and 
the whip. 


THE “comic” magazine in its present 
form is only a little more than 10 years 
old. When I first became aware of the 
menace in 1940, it was selling some 
10,000,000 copies a month. Currently 
it is selling at four times that, or 
10,000,000 copies every week. At 10 
cents a copy, that means the racketeer- 
ing publishers polluting Young Amer- 
ica’s minds are taking $52,000,000 a 
year out of American pockets. 

This sum is enough to endow one 
new university every year. It is enough 
to give yearly scholarships of $1,000 to 
fifty-two thousand deserving college 
students. It is enough to build settle- 
ment houses and playgrounds in hun- 
dreds of slums. It is enough to support 
at least fifty decent magazines for young 
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people in place of the more than 200 
“comic” titles now disgracing the mag- 
azine racks. 

But the swindle in dollars and cents 
is relatively unimportant compared to 
the intellectual and spiritual swindle. 
There is no way of measuring what 
American civilization is losing by 
cheapening, vulgarizing and demoral- 
izing whole budding generations. A 
handful of shyster publishers and pro- 
moters, a scattering of hack artists and 
inferior writers, plus millions of incom- 
petent fathers and mothers, have com- 
bined in an unholy alliance against the 
youth of America. 

It is an impossibility to raise a de- 
cent, law-abiding generation on the 
constant appeal to lawlessness con- 
tained in the most frequent “reading 
matter” we are feeding the youth of the 
nation. As delinquent after delinquent 
is found to be an avid reader of the 
comics, the living testimony against 
this source of corruption becomes too 
overwhelming to ignore. 


To THOSE WHO insist that we older 
Americans also read trash in our youth, 
I say go back and read Horatio Alger 
and even the dime novels, if you wish. 
Edward Stratemeyer’s “Rover Boys” 
may have seemed a trifle too pure to 
be credible. But the effect they had on 
impressionable readers was to heap 
scorn on the cheat and honor on the 
boy who played to win but played 
fairly and modestly. 

“Frank Merriwell,” hero of countless 
tales of pluck and luck, may have been 
both too virtuous and too successful to 
be considered a probable characteriza- 
tion, but his influence on millions of 
young Americans was never such that 
it burdened the juvenile courts. 

The trash of today is of an entirely 
different sort. It is even less well- 
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written than the interminable tales of 
derring-do and virtuous adventure that 
filled my boyhood. And, unlike that 
earlier form of literature, it has added 
rivers of rape, arson, torture and hooded 
justice to youth’s increasingly dim 
lexicon. 


AcTUALLY the new crop of comic en- 
thusiasts is the beginning of a second 
generation. Some GI Joes read good 
books during the war; many more read 
comic magazines. Comics reading is 
habit-forming and may prove to be a 
life-long addiction. A check of more 
than a dozen newsstands produced the 
interesting consensus that nearly half 
the comics readers are young adults, 
and that 75 per cent of these adults are 
males. At those stands also carrying 
rental libraries, reprints and books, it 
was conceded that “comics readers 
never buy or rent a book.” 

It may or may not be a coincidence 
that so-called “literature” is beginning 
to take on more and more of the comic- 
magazine appeal. This is particularly 
so in the realm of the historical novel 
where the dashing, cruel, hard-riding, 
hard-drinking, simple-minded hero fi- 
nally acquires the vicious, voluptuous, 
butterfly-brained mistress of the por- 
ticoed mansion after she has been 
whipped, raped and robbed by the 
villain. 

You might imagine that we were con- 
ditioning young Americans to approve 
the shoddier variety of best-seller were 
it not abundantly evident that we are 
unconditioning them for reading any 
book whatsoever. 

No method of communicating basic 
emotions and infantile “ideas” is so 
utterly effortless as the “comic” maga- 
zine (unless it is the radio or the 
movies). And homo sapiens, who has 
seldom been known to work when he 
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can survive without effort, may be pre- 
paring to do his communicating by 
means of a few grunts, groans, croons, 
hysterical giggles and the “pow-bam- 
sock” of those crude cave drawings we 
call “comic strips.” 


LiTERACY MEANS hard work and dis- 
cipline. It means acquiring a fairly 
large working vocabulary. It means 
achieving some degree of critical skill 
in judging shades of meaning and 
nuances of thought. It means attempt- 
ing to comprehend abstractions. It 
means creative collaboration with the 
writer in visualizing his scenes, char- 
acters and concepts. 

The “comic” approach to life is the 
exact opposite of literacy. It means 
little work and no discipline. It neces- 
sitates a minimum vocabulary. It means 
ignoring shades of meaning and nuances 
of perception. It ignores the possibility 
of abstract thought. Its graphic, forth- 
right vulgarity and vicious appeal to 
the most savage emotions presupposes 
that the “reader” is a little monster 
with the brain of a child, the sexual 
drive of a satyr, and the spiritual 
delicacy of a gorilla. 

Not all the “comic” magazines are 
equally dangerous. The Disney comics 
and their many imitators seem to me to 
be relatively harmless. Some of the 
reprints of newspaper comic strips are 
fairly innocuous. A group of scatter- 
brained titles for teen-age girls seems 
silly and cheap, but ngt particularly 
vicious. A few of the sports comics for 
boys pass muster. 

The real offenders among the comic 
magazines fall roughly within two 
groups: fantasy comics and crime com- 
ics, by all odds the biggest sellers. 

While these two groups vary in qual- 
ity and intention, they are almost with- 
out exception guilty of what Dr. Fred- 
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eric Wertham, senior psychiatrist of the 
New York City Department of Hos- 
pitals, calls “a glorification of sadistic- 
masochistic sexual attitudes.” 

Testifying at a Post Office Depart- 
ment hearing held in Washington last 
December, Dr. Wertham declared, 
“Comic books are definitely harmful to 
impressionable people—and most young 
people are impressionable. They inter- 
fere with normal sexual development, 
make violence alluring and take away 
the dignity of women. In almost every 
comic magazine the girl is bound, 
gagged, about to be tortured, sold as a 
slave, chained, whipped, choked or 
thrown to wild animals.” 

In answer to the objections of a scat- 
tering of psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts who approve of the comics, 
Dr. Wertham continued, “I speak from 
my experience as a psychiatrist with 
children. The often-heard contentions 
that comics provide an aggressive out- 
let for children’s natural tendencies and 
have cathartic value... are either mis- 
applied or misunderstood Freud... . 
Why not work out a child’s natural ag- 
gression in more constructive form?” 


WHAT TO DO about the situation? The 
principal difficulty about cracking down 
on the comic magazines is that it opens 
the road for dangerous censorship in 
other fields. Comic magazine publish- 
ers, like the instigators of the subver- 
sive organizations listed by the Justice 
Department, realize that they can utilize 
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the tolerance of democracy to under- 
mine and abuse it. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
white-slave traffickers and dope ped- 
dlers are less dangerous to the nation 
than the publishers of our worst comic 
magazines. And yet these sources of 
public infection, injecting communi- 
cable criminality into our youngsters, 
feel they are safely hidden behind the 
Bill of Rights. | 


THERE ARE, however, other means of 
getting at the publishers who opened 
this sewer into America’s young minds. 

Working on a national basis, a “Clean 
Up the Comics Committee” composed 
of citizens of every faith could: 

1. Establish a critical sub-committee 
of outstanding educators, psychiatrists, 
child-welfare experts, artists, writers 
and critics to pass judgment on the 
comics title by title. Various ratings 
could be provided. The judging should 
be just but severe. 

2. Establish a _ legal-sub-committee 
to investigate the possibility of criminal 
action against the magazine publishers 
wherever it can be proved that their 
magazines have contributed to juvenile 
delinquency, incited to arson, mayhem 
or murder. 

3. Form local groups in every vil- 
lage, town and city—subdivided into 
small enough groups to watch the mag- 
azine stands and protest the appearance 
of any “comics” not specifically ap- 
proved by the national board. 


A wife who had gone into politics full of enthusiasm, neglecting her 
own home, returned one evening at nine o’clock and sank into an arm- 
chair. “Everything is grand!” she cried. “We’re going to sweep the 
state!” Her husband looked wearily around and said, “Why not start 


with the living-room?” 


—Joun Homer Miter, in Why We Act That Way 
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Conflict with His Critics 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Turspay In Holy Week was a day of 
open conflict. Jesus spent the first 
nights of this week at Bethany. How 
different the friendly atmosphere of the 
home of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, 
from the antagonism Jesus met in the 
city. 

His enemies were now “all out to get 
Jesus.” In order to make his arrest 
safe, they wanted to discredit him be- 
fore the people. He was still popular. 
The demonstration of Palm Sunday re- 
vealed how widespread was his support 
from the common people. These stub- 
born Scribes and Pharisees had matched 
wits with Jesus many times before and 
always had reason to regret their ac- 
tion. He had a way of turning their 
criticisms back upon them that left 
them the butt of popular amusement. 
Yet they would try and try again to 
corner him in argument. 


THIS TIME they made the attack as he 
walked with his disciples in the temple. 
Jesus followed a common practice of 
teachers in his day, and talked to his 
disciples as he walked. 

His enemies interrupted him with a 
direct question as to his authority. No 
doubt his right to set himself up as a 
teacher or rabbi was included in their 
question. To them he was still a car- 
penter, unschooled for teaching, while 
they presumed that the right to teach 
was reserved for those trained in their 
schools. More than that, they were 
calling in question his right to ride in 
triumph into their city, and in partic- 
ular his right to assume authority to 
clear the money changers and sellers 
of sacrifices out of the temple. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Read Mark 11:27—12:12. Parallel readings: 
Matthew 21:23—22:14; Luke 20:1-19. 


They knew only too well Jesus’ claims 
to authority. They thought them blas- 
phemy. He had acted like the repre- 
sentative of God. His claim of unity 
with God was offensive. Perhaps they 
hoped he would reaffirm his divine son- 
ship in such a way that they could 
bring a public charge of blasphemy. 

Jesus would not permit them to take 
the initiative in “any debate on the 
source of his authority. Instead he 
asked them an embarrassing question. 

Mark indicates why it would be hard 
for them to answer. Popularly John 
the Baptist was a hero and martyr. To 
discredit him would mean offense to the 
crowd. To endorse him would mean 
indirect endorsement of Jesus. So these 
over-wise men had to say, “We do not 
know.” If they could not tell as to the 
authority of John the Baptist, Jesus 
did not feel called upon to argue his 
authority. 


JESUS CONTINUED his teaching after 
the interruption, telling three parables. 
They were all directed at the sin of 
Israel in rejecting its Messiah. Surely 
the disciples and the crowds that lis- 
tened understood the implications. 

The first told of two sons. One re- 
fused to obey his father’s command to 
work in his vineyard. Later he recon- 
sidered and obeyed. The other made a 
promise to obey and then did not go. 

Jesus applied this to the reception 
John the Baptist had received from the 
religious leaders of Israel as opposed 
to that given him by “tax collectors and 
harlots” and the rest of the folks classed 
as sinners by the Pharisees. It was the 
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gospel of the second chance. It hit hard 
at the exclusive self-righteousness of 
the leaders of Israel. This parable is 
recorded by Matthew. 


THE SECOND parable is found in Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. It was a good 
story and Jesus was a good story-teller. 
Those who object to stories that illus- 
trate divine truth should note how often 
Jesus used that method to teach his 
most profound truths. 

One can see in mind’s eye the crowds 
draw in close to him so they would not 
miss any part of his stories. It was 
another vineyard story and they all 
knew about vineyards in Palestine. 

He described in detail how the vine- 
yard was planted, equipped, and pro- 
tected. All this was local color. Then 
the owner went away, leaving his vine- 
yard in the care of tenants. It was a 
great temptation for tenants with an 
absentee owner to covet the vineyard 
for their own. If we think of Israel as 
a vineyard, the scribes, Pharisees, and 
priests would be the tenants. Their 
sense of divine ownership had been 
dulled by the greed with which they 
worked profits out of his land. Now 
the day of reckoning had come. 

Messengers of God had come re- 
peatedly to Israel down through the 
centuries, as servants had come to the 
tenants in Jesus’ story. Often Jesus 
had recalled the ill treatment received 
by the prophets from the people. 

It was not pleasant for his critics to 
be reminded of this. In their hearts they 
knew that Jesus understood their inten- 
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tion to give him like treatment. Then 
Jesus, who had so frequently called 
himself God’s son, made his story even 
more timely by telling how the owner’s 
son had been slain by wicked tenants. 

Matthew 21: 45-46 shows that his ene- 
mies understood the application and 
wanted the more to arrest him. Jesus’ 
quotation from Psalm 118, making him- 
self the rejected cornerstone, only 
added fuel to the fires of their hatred. 
He was still too popular for any public 
arrest. 


THE THIRD PARABLE is recorded only in 
Matthew. This time Jesus told a story 
of a wedding feast. Again it is a story 
of rejection and disobedience. With the 
silliest of excuses the invited guests 
refused to attend. As a result those 
who had been chosen for the feast were 
destroyed while their places were taken 
by riff-raff gathered from along the 
highways. 

The point of this story was the same 
as that of the first of these three par- 
ables. Jesus added a word for the bene- 
fit of those who had taken the place of 
those called first. When kings invited 
to a feast they also provided suitable 
robes. One of these last-called guests 
—perhaps for pride of his poverty— 
refused to wear the king’s robe. He 
too was rejected. Jesus’ kingdom was 
to be peopled by those who were re- 
sponsive to his grace. Not race or class, 
but individual response, was the decid- 
ing factor. All this was added challenge 
to the exclusive self-righteousness of 
the chosen people. 


Every man wants something. The practical man is the man who 
knows how to get what he wants. The philosopher is the man who 
knows what people ought to: want. The ideal man is the man who 
knows how to get what he ought to want. 
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A Fear Phobia 


THE PEOPLE ACROSS the street have 
been here for several months and I 
haven’t been near them. In Borden- 
ville I'd have dashed over as soon as 
they arrived, to get acquainted and see 
whether there was any way in which 
I could help them get settled. It doesn’t 
take long, however, to fall into sub- 
urban ways, I find. 

There have been eight families move 
away from this block and eight fam- 
ilies replacing them this past winter. 
To try to keep up with everyone would 
be practically a full-time job. So I’ve 
let Jerry do the calling while I content 
myself with speaking pleasantly as I 
pass my neighbors on the street. 


Mrs. MacEE took me by surprise when 
she stopped here this morning. The 
strange little old man who sells me rhu- 
barb had taken my money and gone 
back to the truck for change. The stalks 
were damp so I carried them out to the 
sink while I waited for him. When I 
heard footsteps on the front walk and a 
brief peal of the bell, I hurried back 
to the door with my hand outstretched. 
I was amazed to see, not the huckster, 
but a tall, blond young woman. 

Swiftly, I tried to turn the gesture 
into one of welcome, thinking as I did 
so that the girl regarding me so soberly 
must think me very dramatic. 

“You are Mrs. Lathrop?” she asked, 
the faintest of smile flickering around 
the corners of her eyes. 

“Yes, I am and you are the mother 
of those two dear little girls I see across 
the street, aren’t you?” 

“We've lived there since February. 
Your husband came to call on us, but 
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I wasn’t home. Bill talked to him, I 
think.” 

“Won’t you come in?” The invitation 
was intended as a cover for my con- 
fusion as much as a friendly overture. 
I couldn’t very well say, “Is that so? 
Jerry didn’t think you would be inter- 
ested in our church so I didn’t think it 
worth while to bother to find out any- 
thing more about you.” 


AS SHE STEPPED inside, my little old 
rhubarb seller came trudging along in 
his faded blue overalls. Along with my 
change I accepted his comments on the 
weather. He always offers them like 
special gifts, his ruddy face beaming, 
and I couldn’t refuse them today even 
at the risk of being rude to my caller. 

I turned away from the door to find 
her studying a family group picture 
we had had taken last summer. 

“It’s lovely,” she smiled—and this 
time she really smiled. “I have seen 
your family go in and out of the house 
but I have never had a close look at 
your son and daughter. They always 
seem so full of life and as though they 
were having a wonderful time.” 

“They do have a good time.—Won’t 
you sit down? Here, this chair is com- 
fortable after I remove Joan’s sewing 
box.—They have made a great many 
friends and we like to have young folks 
coming and going.” 

“T’ve noticed that. So has my hus- 
band. In fact, I think that’s why he 
has finally given his consent to letting 
me talk to you about sending the chil- 
dren to Sunday school.” She settled 
back in the chair, her graceful hands 
quiet in her lap. I wasn’t quite sure 
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where she expected the conversation 
to go from there. 


I sap THE obvious thing. “We'd love 
to have them, if you were thinking 
about sending them to our Sunday 
school.” 

“T’ve been wanting them to go some- 
where to Sunday school. I was raised 
a Methodist but I don’t care where 
they go so long as it is Christian. But 
Bill was determined not to prejudice 
them in their early years.” 

Inwardly I was fuming about my 
sluggish memory. What had my hus- 
band told me about this family? Was 
the father a Roman Catholic? With a 
name like Magee that was strongly pos- 
sible. I couldn’t remember, so I had 
to begin fishing. “He wants them to 
choose their own form of religion?” 

“I guess you could call it that.” Then 
it came with a rush. “I don’t suppose 
your husband told you about his con- 
versation with Bill. Of course, he 
couldn’t tell you all about all the calls 
he makes, could he? Well, Bill thinks 
himself an atheist. He comes from a 
family where there were some strong 
Catholics and some equally strong Prot- 
estants of the very evangelistic sort. 
Each side was sure they knew the way 
to heaven and that the others were go- 
ing straight to hell. They seem to have 
had a sort of battle royal for the poor 
child’s soul. As Bill tells it, they must 
have made his life a torment of fear. 
The one thing on which both sides 
seemed to agree was that God expected 
him to do certain things and if he didn’t 
do them he was headed straight to a 
place of fiery torture.” 

“How horrible! No wonder he’s mixed 
up in his views.” : 

Her voice was soft and low and care- 
fully controlled, but her fingers were 
pressed tightly together. I remembered 
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that I had read somewhere that the 
three things people find hardest to dis- 
cuss honestly are sex, religion, and the 
way they spend their money. Ap- 
parently, this young woman was finding 
the going a little hard. 


“I THOUGHT he would change when he 
had a home of his own. Lots of Meth- 
odists are very strict, like the kind of 
Protestants Bill was used to. But in my 
family we weren’t like that. We be- 
lieved that God is love and it doesn’t 
matter much what you believe other- 
wise so long as you love God and your 
neighbor. I thought that when Bill 
knew more about that sort of religion 
he’d admit there is a God. But he won’t 
talk about it at all. I can’t convince 
him, because he just won’t discuss it.— 
Naturally, I don’t want to quarrel about 
it. But when he didn’t want the chil- 
dren to go to Sunday school or even 
say their prayers—I hate to burden 
you with all this—but if he really said 
the things to your husband he tells me 
he said, I thought you ought to know 
more about us before the children start 
coming. I think he’ll be co-operative, 
though, when they once start. He knows 
what family arguments can do to chil- 
dren’s emotions.” 

“But are you sure that you want the 
children in our Sunday school? Lu- 
therans have some rather definite doc- 
trines and ways of doing things. Per- 
haps you won’t want them raised in our 
faith when they get a little older.” 

“It is a Christian faith and I can adapt 
myself, I feel sure. And I don’t know 
whether Bill would let me send them 
anywhere else. He looks at your chil- 
dren so often and says, ‘They look like 
normal kids. They don’t seem scared 
out of their boots.’ No, if you’ll have 
the girls, I’d like to bring them on 
Sunday morning.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Bygones 


Mother is gone! She died a few months 
ago. She lived just around the corner from 
us—insisted upon living alone, though she 
wasn’t well. When we bought our house 
she was displeased, and never liked it. She 
felt that it wasn’t up-to-date and that we 
paid too much for it. 

Now that she has passed away and I’ve 
had time to think over the past there arises 
within me a deep regret in regard to her 
feelings about our house and her deter- 
mination to live apart from us. My hus- 
band and I both treated her the very best 
we knew. I strongly feel that parents and 
children ought to settle such differences 
before anyone passes away. These feel- 
ings haunt me. I can’t get away from them. 


Let bygones be bygones. It may be 
hard to do so, but it’s reasonable. We 
can’t recall the past, and it would prob- 
ably do little good if we could. 

It’s the privilege of a married couple 
to choose their own mode of life and 
to make their own choices about a 
house and all other matters. It is re- 
grettable that your mother could not 
realize that fact, and that she could not 
learn to like your home. That she was 
unable to reconcile herself to the price 
isn’t strange, for few of us can feel sat- 
isfied about present-day prices. Still 
the responsibility wasn’t hers. 

It’s difficult for the older generation 
to recognize some of these facts. But 
couples, after giving due consideration 
to any objections and suggestions, must 
act on their own judgment and accept 
the obligations which are involved. 
There’s no good reason why you should 
continue to grieve over your mother’s 
attitudes. They belong to the past, and 
for all practical purposes that’s dead. 

As for your mother’s preference to 
live alone, she was probably right, pro- 
vided she could afford it and could care 
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for herself. Most old people are hap- 
pier in their own quarters—as long as 
possible. They have their established 
ways of living, feeling, and thinking, 
which frequently conflict with those of 
the younger generation. Of course, 
sooner or later, for almost all of us 
there comes a time when we must de- 
pend on our children or someone else. 


Accept unfairness? 


How can I help my children to accept 
the uneven distribution of worldly goods 
and personal talents? 


Defeatism is not to be encouraged. 
Blind, complacent acceptance of the un- 
fairness in the world isn’t a wholesome 
thing. We need to explain to children 
that many of the differences in economic 
status among people are due to their 
own fumbling, carelessness, and failure 
to apply themselves, or to their industry 
and thrift. But this fact accounts for 
only a part of the total problem. 

A great deal of the inequality stems 
from human selfishness, unfair deal- 
ings, unchristian laws, disregard for 
personality, and unsocial attitudes of 
persons who hold advantages. These 
matters ought to be made clear to chil- 
dren and young people, and the young- 
sters ought to be encouraged to work 
for a fairer distribution of goods, wealth, 
and advantages. Large improvements 
have taken place in the past 50 years, 
but we still have a long way to go. 

No one can change the inherited ca- 
pacities of people. Jesus recognized dif- 
ferences in capacity among people. 
Nevertheless, we can encourage and 
guide children, young people, and adults 
toward making the very best of their 
actual capacities, be they small or great. 
Many a person of modest gifts has, by 
sheer hard work, outdone more gifted 
individuals. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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What Does the Bible Mean? 


The Bible in the Church: A Short History of Interpretation. By Robert M. Grant. Macmillan, 


194 pages. $2.50. 


This is a fascinating little book. It deals with a live subject and is interestingly 
written. The reviewer could not lay it down until he had read it from cover to cover. 
The history of Biblical interpretation is a checkered one, but it clearly indicates Chris- 
tianity’s perennial occupation with the Bible and its inexhaustible treasures of faith. 
And however the hurricane winds of interpretation have blown, the Bible has withstood 


them all. 

The author begins his study with a con- 
sideration of Jesus’ use of the scriptures 
as it may be culled from the Gospels. He 
continues by showing how Paul and sub- 
sequent writers of the New Testament em- 
ployed the Old Testament. It must be re- 
membered that the Old Testament was the 
scripture of the Christian church in the 
formative period of its life. When New 
Testament writings came into existence as 
scripture, tension was bound to arise and 
much of the history of Bible interpretation 
is concerned with the problem of resolving 
that tension and thus developing the con- 
ception of one Bible. The New Testament 
itself appears to employ the Old Testament 
as a source of proof texts for the establish- 
ment of its theology. Typology also plays 
an important role in the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 

Biblical interpretation in the second cen- 
tury, in the Alexandrian and Antioch com- 
munities, is treated next. Then comes the 
so-called authoritative interpretation of 
Tertullian and the developments in Bible 
interpretation in the Middle Ages. St. 
Thomas Aquinas who held to a “literal 
sense of scripture” really marks the be- 
ginning of the preparation for the Refor- 
mation. “An immediate impetus was given 
to the study of Hebrew” and history, and 
“the patristic theological method” was re- 
jected. Luther insisted that the Bible is “a 
standard at once objective and subjective, 
for in it.and through it God Himself speaks 
to the human heart.” Luther was the 
father of Biblical theology. 
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Chapters on the status of Biblical inter- 
pretation in the period of rationalism, in 
the nineteenth century, in Roman Cath- 
olic Modernism, and in more recent Prot- 
estant developments follow. The final chap- 
ter deals with the “Meaning of Interpreta- 
tion” and is very judicious. Certainly every 
pastor and seminarian ought to read this 
little book; it would lend perspective to 
study and understanding of the Bible. 

Gettysburg, Pa. J. M. Myers 


New Angle on Hymns 


Stories of Great Hymn Writers. By Ivan H. 
Hagedorn. Zondervan. 128 pages. $1.50. 


The writer of this attractive and useful 
volume states that his “sole aim in writing 
this book is to make a somewhat different 
approach to the hymnal than has ever been 
attempted before.” It is different from 
other books about hymns in that each 
chapter is’a study of hymns which have 
been inspired under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Interesting chapters are “Hymns Written 
by Country Parsons,” “By Busy City 
Preachers,” “By Ministers’ Wives,” “Writ- 
ten in the Sunset of Life,” “Hymn Writers 
Who Have Been in Prison,” “Written by the 
Blind,” “By Famous Missionaries,” “Writ- 
ten in Times of Stress and Strain.” 

The book has practical value in that it 
provides program material for a series of 
meetings: young people’s societies, men’s 
and women’s groups. 

A very brief biography of each hymn 
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writer is given. This ranges in length from 
a short paragraph to a half page. Pertinent 
facts regarding the author’s life and char- 
acteristics and circumstances under which 
the hymn was written are contained. The 
book is inclusive and covers a great deal 
of territory. Thirteen authors are men- 
tioned in the group on “Country Parsons.” 
Ten writers are mentioned in the chapter 
dealing with “Hymns Written in the Sun- 
set of Life.” What might otherwise be a 
somewhat tedious compendium is lightened 
and enriched by lively anecdotes. 

It is to be regretted that several im- 
portant parts of a book like this are miss- 
ing. One looks in vain at the back of the 
volume for an index of hymns, an index 
of hymn writers with page references, a 
list of source books to which the author 
went for reference. The leader of a church 
meeting desiring to use this book for pro- 
gram material has to go through most of 
the 128 pages to find the writer or hymn 
desired. HERBERT D, CRESSMAN 

Coatesville, Pa. 


Pastoral Counseling 


Psychology for Pastor and People. By John 
Sutherland Bonnell. Harper. 225 pages. $2.50. 


If the cover and title of this book were 
ripped off before it came into your hands, 
it would read like advice on pastoral coun- 
seling by an eminently successful and ex- 
perienced counselor whose every para- 
graph indicates beyond doubt that he 
knows what he is talking about. That is 
exactly what the book is. Dr. Bonnell 
writes brilliantly out of his years of coun- 
seling experience in his Fifth Avenue par- 
ish in New York. The book is practical. 
It cites cases from beginning to end. Its 
use of scientific psychiatric jargon is wisely 
temperate. The book “reads” easily. 

However, to this reviewer the book is 
more than just another attempt to counsel 
the would-be counselor. It is, as its title 
indicates, a book on psychology—not the 
textbook-classroom variety but the kind of 
psychological understanding one achieves 
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only after years of first-hand contact with 
people, whether in the consulting room, in 
the homes of parishioners, in sales work 
or behind a hotel desk. The would-be 
counselor won’t get this kind of psycholog- 
ical understanding by reading Dr. Bon- 
nell’s book nor by reading all the good 
ones and bad ones of this and yesteryear. 
But he will get pointers which will help 
him avoid many a mistake. 

The reader will do well to consider care- 
fully Dr. Bonnell’s suggestions concerning 
the use of Scripture in helping folk to the 
light and life eternal. In many respects 
it is the most profitable part of the book. 

The chapter on “Ministering to the Sick” 
is also exceptional, viz., short visits, short 
prayers, shorter conversations. But the 
story about the writer entering the oxygen 
tent to be with the patient that he might 
reassure him of its helpfulness is hardly a 
suggestion to be followed. 

By way of further criticism—the pages 
dealing with the techniques of the con- 
sulting room may be skimmed over hur- 
riedly. They are written well but are not 
relevant to the ordinary pastor’s setup. 
Pastor X (the reader) will find himself 
having to do most of his counseling work 
without consulting room, or the recom- 
mended three exits, or the secretary, etc. 
Most of his counseling will have to be done 
on the hoof as part of his pastoral calling. 
The rest will have to be done in his up- 
stairs backroom study. 

The book approaches the subject from 
a soundly evangelical point of view. “The 
goal of spiritual counseling is to bring men 
and women into right relationship with 
God and to lead them into the abundant 
life,” writes Dr. Bonnell. The forgiveness 
of God through Christ to the sinner is and 
remains the counseling pastor’s chief power. 

Yet one looks in vain for a discussion of 
the pastor’s authority to absolve sins in 
the name of Christ. It all must be done 
by the prayer route to forgiveness. But 
why do a job with one hand when two 
have been given you and you are author- 
ized by Christ himself to use both? 

Atlantic City RICHARD F’. GARNET 
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Across the Desk 


One way of escape from temptation 
is by way of a door which is thrown 
open at the strategic moment by a 
counter lure. One can write correctly, 
you must admit, when making refer- 
ence to the drawing power of goodness 
in distinction from the seductions of 
evil. The temptation to which we con- 
fess a mild feeling of potency is our 
participation in the political discussions 
that are absorbing radio chains and 
press combinations. 

The Lutheran principle of separation 
of church and state not only provides 
our pulpits with an alibi, but with a 
command. As preachers we can claim 
lack of jurisdiction over the partisan- 
ships which have become visible in the 
spring months of 1948. We do not 
thereby deny our inalienable right to 
call upon every Christian citizen to 
oppose godless isms. We will not deny 
our expectation that all the purely ma- 
terialistic philosophies now propounded 
are basically untrue and therefore anti- 
Christian and open to attack. 

Sometimes in the past less definitely 
drawn differences found partisans in 
sermons of prominent preachers who 
devised ways that included applica- 
tions of Holy Writ to current partisan 
claims. The late Dr. Adolph Spaeth 
once confessed to a class of seminarians 
when the “free silver” campaign had 
been concluded, that he had dragged 
into a sermon a reference to the po- 
litical slogan. of “sixteen to one.” The 
steward who rewrote the contracts 
with his lord’s debtors was thus made 
to sponsor partisan propaganda. 

We had during that same hectic cam- 
paign of 1896 a “divided household” 
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among our kinfolk. Husband and wife 
had divergent views, and arguments be- 
gun at the breakfast table sometimes 
became irritating until the parsonage 
lady laid hold of the family broom. It 
was beyond doubt a type of prepared- 
ness for which her claims were beyond 
argument. Gossip has it that it usually 
led to an armistice which became the 
equivalent of a retreat. 


Luther's political proclamations 

The April issue of the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly—to whose two arti- 
cles on a post-theological seminary we 
referred appreciatively a week ago in 
this department—has two discussions 
worthy of reading. One has the heading 
“Luther and the Church’s Social Re- 
sponsibility,’ by the Rev. John Van- 
norsdall of Cambridge, Mass. The sec- 
ond is titled a “Critique of Popular 
Fallacies,’ which was written by Dr. 
Charles E, Schaeffer, general secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s list of current fallacies 
includes Church Union, the Equality 
of Man (as stated in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence), an earthly 
Utopia, a Just and Durable Peace, and 
last but by no means least of all, “The 
Four Freedoms.” No one can doubt 
that the learned doctor is skating on 
thin ice, through which he is likely to 
break and to sink into innocuous des- 
uetude if discussions of the principles 
involved in his quintet of fallacies grow 
hotter. We make no attempt to synop- 
size the statements. Even after reading 
them, you will probably wish the five 
points were treated at greater length by 
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their competent writer. 

Undoubtedly great caution must be 
observed by pastors of congregations 
if and when they take themes for their 
sermons that are the topics of popular 
discussion, not only in conversations 
but also among columnists, broadcast- 
ers and editors. The policy adopted by 
the newspapers is interesting. These 
invite articles championing one or the 
other side of a controversy, and the 
journal protects its “innocence of par- 
tisanship” by announcing at some prom- 
inent spot on the page that the views 
expressed are not those of the journal. 
Its aim is to print both sides of the 
question and thus equip the public 
to make a decision. 

We suspect that the late Horace 
Greely or Charles Dana or Henry 
Waterson would have refused to seek 
cover of this sort for presumed non- 
partisanship. They would have spoken 
positively. 

For the past 30 years “what Martin 
Luther would have said,” or whatever 
germane to current discussions can be 
found in his writings, has received at- 
tention, generally critically. We per- 
sonally have not been taught nor do 
we believe that the “hero of the Refor- 
mation” was possessed of infallibility. 
Not even in his opposition to Rome, 
the Papacy and the definitions of ca- 
tholicism did he claim a greater degree 
of divine guidance than could come 
into the possession and use of any hum- 
ble, prayer-inspired, law-regardful fol- 
lower of the Scripture and believer in 
Jesus Christ. 


Citizen of two realms 
Without being a dualist in the tradi- 
tional sense of that term, Martin Luther 


was convinced of the existence of two 
entities, in both of which he had cit- 
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izenship. One of these is the kingdom 
of God, a spiritual regime of which the 
Gospel is the revelation, of which the 
purpose is man’s redemption from sin 
and eternal death, and of which he and 
all believers are duly qualified ambas- 
sadors. Also he deemed himself a cit- 
izen of the state, a relationship ter- 
minable at death and necessary to peace 
and order among men and nations on 
earth. 

In our opinion, he did not intend to 
become embroiled in either domestic 
or international politics, but he could 
not escape making response to calls of 
civic obligations which were so in- 
tricately entangled with the spiritual 
welfare of his contemporaries that he 
could not continue in the cloister nor 
withhold an expression of his convic- 
tions from the Elector of Saxony, from 
the general whose participation in wars 
seemed a kind of denial of the Gospel 
of peace. 

These are some of the “entangle- 
ments” as to which Luther felt called 
upon to write and speak. In none of them 
did he deny jurisdiction of God’s Word. 
But even here the two loyalties often 
involved him in trouble. Both as pro- 
ponent and antagonist he has been 
much maligned in the present century. 

One recalls from the writings of 
church historians that Luther was a 
sufferer from painful forms of physical 
illness during the latter part of his life. 
His biographers record that he became 
at least irritable and probably “pugna- 
cious” when he met with opposition to 
the Gospel or to the civil welfare of 
his fellow citizens in church and gov- 
ernment. One is glad to accept the the- 
ological deductions that the children of 
God do not have earthly contacts after 
their death. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


I REMEMBER Mama (RKO). Here is as 
homey and heart-warming a picture as you 
are likely to find in this or any other year. 
It is a delicate tribute to the kind of peo- 
ple who, foreign-born, have found in this 
land’s ideals a match to their dreams and 
have brought strength to the stream of 
our national life. 

Of such was the Hanson family in San 
Francisco, back in 1900. Mama (Irene 
Dunne) had come from Norway to join 
her sisters established here and had mar- 
ried an honest Norwegian carpenter (Philip 
Dorn). When the film introduces us to 
them, there are, beside the parents, three 
daughters and a son. Katrin, the eldest 
(Barbara Bel Geddes), recounts her rem- 
iniscences of Mama. 

Mama, as her story unfolds, is a woman 
of great dignity, infinite patience and un- 
derstanding, a woman with a saving sense 
of humor and a good hand to pilot her 
family in the right direction. Mama wants 
her children to be prepared for life; she 
wants their happiness and can sacrifice 
willingly to achieve it; she is tender when 
sickness comes, firm in her decisions, fair 
in her dealings—and always unafraid. 

As a picture for perfect family enter- 
tainment, this is all that one can wish. It 
is slow-paced, but childhood reminiscences 
have a way of rambling and are often em- 
bellished in the telling. The story is good, 
the casting excellent. And, we dare say, 
Mama will be remembered by others than 
her children. 

Bertin Express (RKO). A thought-pro- 
voking, fast-moving film depicting the 
postwar disorder and hopelessness in 
Europe and the Allies’ struggle to find a 
workable solution for the many problems. 
The message of the picture, important to 
our times, is sometimes lost in the in- 
tricacies of the suspenseful plot, but there 
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is a lot here that will instruct as well as 
entertain. European backgrounds lend a 
documentary feel to the story. 

Homecoming (MGM). The story of a 
doctor (Clark Gable) whose desire for 
social and career prestige eclipsed his 
idealism, until his war experiences taught 
him the futility of selfish living. The pic- 
ture has emotional aspects which might 
have turned it into nothing more than an 
ordinary “triangle,” but these are resolved 
in a decent and ethical manner. 

ANOTHER PART OF THE Forest (Universal- 
International). A powerful film which 
might well be taken as a sermon on the 
text, “The sins of the fathers...” It fea- 
tures Frederic March as a rich and hated 
merchant who, during the Civil War, has 
profited from other people’s misery and 
finds his sins rebounding on him in his 
children. 

LETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN WoMAN (Uni- 
versal-International). Exquisitely acted, 
this picture, based on a story by Stefan 
Zaeig, is depressing in that it explores a 
fatalistic and defeated philosophy of life. 
The profligate musician, who has captured 
the infatuation of a young girl and even- 
tually drives her to destruction, discovers 
what might have been the meaning of his 
life only when he is about to lose it. 

STATE OF THE UNION (MGM). Well timed 
for election year release, this exposes to 
the fullest extent some of the political 
chicanery involved in a presidential cam- 
paign. There is enough truth in it to pose 
a good many questions which only can be 
answered at the polls by conscientious 
voters. On the debit side: the suicide of 
a newspaper tycoon is too easily dismissed 
in the swift action; also, a drinking scene 
featuring a politician’s ridiculous wife is 
objectionable as a plot device. 

To THE Victor (Warner). An impressive 
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exhibition of the ethical confusion left in 
the wake of war, the struggle to re-estab- 
lish decent human relationships and create 
an honorable society. The action involves 
an unsavory lot of characters, plus some 
with high social ideals. 

Hazarp (Paramount). Gambling is chosen 
as the escape provided for a pleasure-sur- 
feited, disappointed and unhappy rich girl 
(Paulette Goddard). The extent of its dis- 
astrous consequences is shown in its waste 
and disintegration of personality. 

Scuppa-Hoo! Scuppa-Hay! (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). This picture has possibilities 
as wholesome entertainment but does. not 
always succeed. It is about two mules and 
the part they play in the struggle of a 
young man to make good on the farm. A 
brutal fight sequence is frightening, and a 
nodding acquaintance with the Ten Com- 
mandments and church attendance do not 
square up with a father’s bad temper and 
a child’s constant eavesdropping. 

THE SAINTED SISTERS (Paramount). They 
did not begin that way; far from it. The 
sisters (Veronica Lake and Joan Caulfield) 
came to hide themselves, and their ill- 
gotten gains from swindling operations, in 
the Maine village in 1895. Barry Fitzgerald, 
a tombstone carver, discovers their game 
and succeeds in making them participate 
in village life and helping them to experi- 
ence—very unwillingly at first—an awaken- 
ing of conscience and the joy of sharing. 

SrtverR River (Warner). An ambitious 
“western” with Errol Flynn as a bitter 
ex-Union soldier who gains control of a 
silver mining area only to have it taken 
from him by stronger elements. Much 
drinking, gambling and the worst of fron- 
tier life. 

Tue Brive Gors Witp (MGM). Slapstick 
comedy about a writer of juvenile stories 
(Van Johnson) who is really a wastrel 
and a drunkard. The country school 
teacher (June Allyson) falls for him, and 
the “cupid” is Butch Jenkins as a very 
bad boy whose escapades are not only con- 
doned but encouraged. Drinking and 
manifestations of bad taste are pretexts 
for comedy. 
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Tue Martine or Miniie (Columbia). An 
appealing romantic comedy with light and 
humorous moments and a touch of pathos. 
It is built on the difficulties encountered 
by a spinster business girl (Evelyn Keyes) 
because the laws of her state forbid the 
adoption of children by unmarried per- 
sons. An unnecessary cocktail party, which 
leaves Millie quite stimulated, mars an 
otherwise entertaining picture. 

Tue Inswe Story (Republic). This pur- 
ports to be a homily delivered by Uncle 
Ned (Charles Winninger) to a man salting 
cash away in his deposit box. Hoarding 
creates depressions, he contends, and 
money must be kept in circulation. To 
illustrate, he relates’ what happened to 
$1,000 during the 1933 bank holiday. A 
harmless tale, with small-town atmos- 
phere and humespun acting. 

Big Crry (MGM). A story made to fit 
the idea that interfaith co-operation ought 
to work. The project at hand is the up- 
bringing of a child left as a baby on the 
doorstep of the Jewish cantor’s home. The 
Protestant minister of the community cen- 
ter and the Irish policeman on the beat 
join the cantor and his mother in this en- 
terprise. Good home life, the beauty of 
Lotte Lehman’s singing, synagogue choir 
music, and activities at the settlement 
house are all on the credit side. But the 
general approach is overly sentimental. 

THE Lost OnE (Columbia). A picturiza- 
tion of the opera La Traviata in which the 
story may not be of primary importance, 
but the music is supreme. An introductory 
episode furnishes the circumstances which 
may have prompted the writing of the 
opera. 

THe Pirate (MGM). A musical and col- 
orful extravaganza relating the fantastic 
story of a girl who falls in love with a 
strolling player when she was destined by 
her family to marry an older man. Spec- 
tacular backgrounds and fair music. 

ArE You Wiru It? (Universal-Interna- 
tional). Donald O’Connor tries to make 
the best of a ridicluous plot not always in 
good taste, Comedy is strained and often 
silly. 
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Minnesota's Governor to Speak 


At Baltimore Reformation Rally 
By Lioyp M. Ketier 


BALTIMORE—Seventy-five Lutheran con- 
gregations of the Baltimore area, repre- 
senting the ULC, ALC and Augustana 
bodies, will co-operate 
Nov. 7 in a Reformation 
rally. Governor Luther 
Youngdahl of Minnesota will speak at the 
City Armory on Reformation Sunday. 
These plans were recently approved by a 
joint committee from the three groups. 

RECENTLY ELECTED to head the Lutheran 
Conference of Baltimore next year was 
the Rev. Albert R. Horn. Other officers 
include: the Rev. Herbert L. Schluderberg, 
vice president, and the Rev. Francis B. 
Smith, secretary. 

Jotty Acres will be a busy spot this 
summer. The conference will sponsor a 
Lutheran youth camp Aug. 15-28, girls 
and boys between 12 and 14 enrolling for 
the first week, 15-21 the final week. The 
camp will be limited to 50 guests, the total 
cost being $15. The Rev. Leon N. Zahn is 
director. 

Earlier this summer, the Inner Mission 
Society of Baltimore and vicinity will 
open its 25th consecutive Camp for Chil- 
dren of Special Needs. The schedule pro- 
vides two camps of two weeks each at 
Jolly Acres for boys from six to 12, the 
same for girls of those ages. The first camp 
for boys will open June 21. Dr. Arthur 
H. Getz, Parish and Church School Board 
secretary, will be an instructor. 

Tue Rev. Paut Lortricu was installed as- 
sistant pastor of Trinity Church by Pres- 
ident of Synod J. Frank Fife on April 18. 
Dr. Fife preached the installation sermon. 
The pastor, Dr. P. S. Baringer, was liturgist. 

Tue Men’s BisteE Crass of Bethany 
Church, Richard C. Rife pastor, presented 
an Easter gift of $800 for mortgage reduc- 
tion in recognition of the church’s slogan, 
“Debt Free by Fifty-three.” 

Tue Rev. Justus H. LigsmMANN was in- 
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Luther League potatoes 

It’s potato-planting time again, and time 
for Luther League members to hurry up 
with their spring plowing if they hope to 
do as well as the leaguers of St. Luke’s 
Church, Feagaville, Md., did last year. 

The St. Luke’s leaguers planted three- 
quarters of an acre, and reaped 6,500 
pounds of potatoes in July 1947. Profit 
($155) was given for overseas relief. The 
Rev. Morris Zumbrum (left, see cut) of 
St. Luke’s Church kept an eye on the 
project, but the leaguers planned it and 
did the work. 


stalled pastor of All Saints’ Church, Balti- 
more, Thursday, April 29, by Dr. Fife, 
who delivered the charge to the congrega- 
tion. Pastor Warren C. Johnson gave the 
charge to the pastor. Pastor Emeritus 
Ernest R. McCauley, who recently retired 
after serving All Saints’ congregation for 
18 years, was liturgist. 

PRESIDENT Fire installed Musser D. White 
as pastor of St. John’s Church, East River- 
dale, May 9. Secretary of synod, John C. 
Stuff, gave the charge to the congregation. 
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Dr. Henry Manken was liturgist. In appre- 
ciation the congregation presented the Rev. 
P. H. Williams, supply pastor during the 
past two years, with a gift. 

Paut Smiru was installed pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Baltimore, May 9 by Pres- 
ident Fife. John W. Whetstone gave the 
charge to the pastor, Mervin Smith, father 
of the pastor-elect, the charge to the con- 
gregation. Pastor Emeritus Robert D. 
Clare, D.D., and Pastor Roland Renkel 
assisted in the service. 

ARTHUR FOELLNER was installed pastor of 
Third Church, May 16, by President Fife. 
The pastor’s brother, the Rev. Raymond 
Foellner, gave the charge to the pastor 
and Dr. James Oosterling, who has acted as 
interim supply pastor of Third Church 
since last September, was liturgist. 

Davin L. Manropt, a ministerial son of 
Friedens Church, has been elected asso- 
ciate pastor of Jerusalem Church and will 
assume his duties June 1. 

PRINCE OF PEACE congregation, Luther 
Menkei pastor, celebrated its 20th anniver- 
sary May 9 when a class of 14 adults was 
confirmed and Dr. W. A. Wade preached 
the anniversary sermon. At the congrega- 
tional Fellowship Night program May 10, 
guests included the president of synod and 
the president of Eastern Conference. The 
pastor announced that anniversary offer- 
ings cleared all remaining mortgage in- 
debtedness. 

THE Rev. CHARLES Birx, Uniontown, Md., 
has accepted a call to St. John’s Church, 
Sparrows Point, effective June 15. 


Northwestern Seminary Expects 
At Least Twenty New Students 


By Paut LuTHER WETZLER 


Minneapotis—A housing shortage may 
strike the Northwestern Seminary campus 
this fall. Already 20 men have been en- 
rolled in the class to begin 
instruction in September. 
Others are corresponding 
with seminary officials concerning en- 
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trance. As a result, authorities feel that 
additional dormitory space will have to be 
found for the influx of students. Last 
summer a similar increase in anticipated 
enrollment resulted in the purchase of a 
fully furnished house to accommodate 
three married couples and 12 single stu- 
dents. 

Tue SyNop or THE Northwest lost a good 
man (and Tue LUTHERAN lost its Minne- 
sota reporter) when the Rev. John Dehaan 
accepted a call to an Iowa congregation. 
He did a unique and excellent work when 
he planted a church at Swanburg, a cross- 
roads in northern Minnesota. In the spirit 
of a “Washington at Valley Forge” he 
watched over his flock through bleak, 40- 
below-zero winter weather. A trailer was 
his study and home. This man Dehaan was 
a rugged pioneer. We now have a flourish- 
ing congregation in that lake country 
where many a resorter stops to worship. 

Dr. G. H. Trasert knew an acorn when 
he saw one. Sixty-five years ago St. John’s 
Church, Minneapolis, had its beginning 
when seven persons determined to be a 
congregation. This congregation, now un- 
der the able leadership of the Rev. John 
Rilling, is one of the influential churches 
of Minneapolis. The Brotherhood of St. 
John’s was host to the Minnesota Brother- 
hood at its annual spring banquet. Dr. 
Paul H. Roth and the Rev. E. Hjortland, 
pastor of Central Church, Minneapolis, 
were speakers. Gorham Carlson of the 
host church was elected president. 

TWENTY MILES soutH of Minneapolis lies 
the village of Lakeville. On April 12 the 
most important man in that place was the 
Rev. Charles Dion, Jr., pastor of St. John’s 
Church. Over 400 members and friends 
gathered in the school auditorium for a 
surprise appreciation party. Feted royally, 
he was sent home with $800 as a tangible 
expression of esteem. 

Two OF OUR synodical missionaries have 
accepted calls. The Rev. Carl Almer will 
become pastor of St. John’s Church, Fargo, 
where he succeeded in gathering a sub- 
stantial congregation. The Rev. M. E. 
Swasko joins the Wartburg Synod, and 
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PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


Dr. Wetzler, who begins this week as cor- 
respondent for “The Lutheran" in Minnesota, 
is pastor of Salem Church, Minneapolis. Be- 
sides making a notable record in his work in 
this congregation, he has written the “Mr. 
Stickman” series of illustrated pamphlets, among 
the most effective stewardship promotion mate- 
rials in the church. He was promoter of the 
“Word in Season," devotional booklet produced 
by the Northwest Synod, of which two million 
copies are distributed each year. 


will work out of Chicago as field mission- 
ary. 

THe LuTHERAN STUDENT Foundation re- 
ceived the resignation of the Rev. Lael 
Westberg who is considering acceptance 
of a call to educational work in the Augus- 
tana Synod. The president of the board 
has also received the resignation of Miss 
Evelyn Granskow. She will be married in 
September. 

Tue Rev. WILLIAM P. GERBERDING preached 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of Northwestern Theological Semi- 
nary on May 9 in Holy Trinity Church, St. 
Paul. John Gerberding, his son, a member 
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of the class, has accepted a call to the 
Lancaster-Burton parish in Wisconsin. Six 
other members of the class will serve 
within the synod. Robert B. Anderson of 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, has accepted 
a call to Portage, Wis.; Carl Oslund to Lake 
Park Church, Milwaukee, as assistant pas- 
tor; Howard Rice of Fargo, N. D., to Hold- 
ingford-Elm Dale parish in Minnesota; 
James D. Reid of St. John’s Church, Elk- 
horn, to St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, as as- 
sistant pastor; Victor K. Wrigley of Trinity 
Church, Marshfield, to Gethsemane mis- 
sion, Milwaukee; Lloyd Zaudtke of Faith 
Church, St. Paul, to Long Lake mission, 
Minn. Merle G. Franke of St. Mark’s 
Church, Fargo, has accepted a call to work 
in the Virgin Islands. 

Time to go fishing 

ALL ROADS LEAD to lakes and streams. 
Pike season opened May 15 and again one 
hears of many sick or infirm relatives who 
live in northern Minnesota near some good 
fishing lake. You can’t help marveling at 
the poor health of so many friends up 
north in the summer season. A wonder, 
too, is the sudden feeling of intense sym- 
pathy of members of our parish for these 
“poor” near of kin. The folks feel that 
they just must go up to see them over the 
weekend. “One never knows, you know.” 
At midweek thereafter, the query “How 
is she now?” results in the answer, “Oh 
she was feeling so much better! We men 
folks went fishing and let the women sit 
and talk!” 

A number of pastors, too, are checking 
lines for the annual opening. Pentecost 
and the meeting of synod take priority, 
however. Thus it is that the president of 
synod, his brother, Bill, of St. Paul, and 
your scribe will open the season officially 
on the 24th. We regret this delay. It has 
been the custom to prepare the president’s 
synodical sermon on this trip. 

Many of our best thoughts, suggestions, 
and finest illustrations have not been used 
but, in all humility, it might be said that 
many of the noblest thoughts in his ser- 
mons through these years have been con- 
tributed by his two companions in the 
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boat. This year it’s beautiful Lake Mille 
Lac again—as it has been for fully 15 
years. The water may be liquid-ice, “the 
waters may roar and be troubled” as they 
can indeed be on a large and treacherous 
body of water, but there is always the 
yield. 
Yep! We're going fishing on May 24! 


New York Synod is Asked to Approve 
Formation of Synod in New Jersey 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Crry—Only two negative votes 
were cast this month when the New Jersey 
Conference of the New York Synod took 
action on the question of a proposed Synod 
of New Jersey. 

The conference adopted a memorial to 
be presented to the New York Synod at 
its convention this week 
asking approval of the 
formation of a New Jer- 

sey synod and the initiation of procedure 

for organization of such a group. 

The proposed synod would include New 
Jersey congregations of the New York 
Synod, Central Pennsylvania Synod, and 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. It is not 
likely that formation of a new synod can 
be completed in time for action by the 
United Lutheran Church at its convention 
in October. A delay until the 1950 conven- 
tion may be necessary. 

Ties of the New Jersey Conference of 
the New York Synod with other ULC 
groups in New Jersey were strengthened 
at the conference convention in St. John’s 
Church, Union City, this month by the 
presence of the Rev. Paul W. Kapp of 
Audubon, president of the New Jersey 
District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, who delivered the sermon at the 
opening service; and the Rev. C. Donald 
Heft of Oaklyn, who represented the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium’s New Jersey Con- 
ference. 

The Rev. Robert Barkley, pastor of Our 

‘ Saviour’s Church, Jersey City, was elected 
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president of the conference, to succeed the 
Rev. Albert P. Stauderman of Teaneck. 
The Rev. Herbert W. Hagenau of Asbury 
Park was named vice president; the Rev. 
William F. Behrens, Jr., of Hasbrouck 
Heights, secretary; and Henry M. Waitz, 
Jr., of Elizabeth, treasurer. Walter W. 
Weller of East Orange and John C. Ware, 
Jr., of Saddle River complete the executive 
committee. 

On June 8 St. Mark’s Church, Elizabeth, 
the Rev. Heinz Kugler pastor, will be the 
scene of the second annual rally for church 
societies not affiliated with the national 
auxiliaries of the ULCA. Under leadership 
of the Committee on Congregational Aux- 
iliaries, of which thé Rev. William H. Nie- 
banck is chairman, this program is aimed 
at stimulating the programs and activities 
of the many clubs and societies in our 
congregations which do not have a planned 
program. Dr. Walter C. Langsam, pres- 
ident of Wagner College, and the Rev. 
Henry J. Berkobin of Nutley, will be 
speakers. Last year nearly 300 representa- 
tives of such “unofficial” organizations at- 
tended a similar program. 

Out oF 74 pastors in this conference, 55 
are enrolled in the Contributory Pension 
Plan, the Rev. Gottfried Alberti reports.. 
By action of the conference the work of 
the Pensions Committee has been broad- 
ened to include relief, welfare, and helpful 
activities for retired ministers and for the 
widows of ministers. 

LutTHeran Wortp Action’s 1948 New Jer- 
sey campaign got off to a lively start at a 
special rally held at St. John’s Church on 
the evening of the conference meeting. The 
Rev. Frank M. Brown was chief speaker, 
and the service was conducted by Dr. 
G. R. F. Tamke, the Rev. Walter Kopp, 
and the Rev. Mr. Barkley. 

PEOPLE ARE MORE comfortably seated in 


‘two churches, since new pews have re- 


cently been installed and dedicated at 
Advent Church, East Orange, the Rev. 
Erwin S. Jaxheimer pastor, and at Christ 
Church, Trenton, where the Rev. Alex Berg 
served until his death in March. 

THe Rev. GLENN W. RwpISsILL was in- 
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stalled as pastor of Our Redeemer Church, 
Dumont, on April 4, by President Stauder- 
man. His father, Dr. S. H. Rudisill of 
Collingswood, and Dr. Fred R. Knubel 
preached the sermons. 

THE MAN WHO USUALLY reports the news 
from these parts is making news himself. 
The Rev. C. K. Fegley, who has for many 
years been associated with publicity work 
in the ULCA and the National Lutheran 
Council, and who at one time was director 
of publicity and public relations for both 
sides, has resigned as pastor and been 
called as pastor emeritus by his congre- 
gation, Good Shepherd Church of Wee- 
hawken. The former assistant pastor of 
Good Shepherd Church, the Rev. Theodore 
Kasper, has been called as pastor. Despite 
this shift, Pastor Fegley plans to remain 
active both in publicity work and in his 
congregation, which he has served for 19 
years. 

THE NEWEST MISSION in this area, Good 
Shepherd Church, Glen Rock, having 
reached the point where it is able to pur- 
chase a house and a church site, has also 
called a pastor. The Rev. Robert Arnold, 
the organizer of the congregation, has re- 
signed as board missionary to accept the 
congregation’s call. 

THE LuTHERAN Welfare Association, op- 
erator of the Kinderfreund Homes in Jer- 
sey City and connected welfare activities, 
has been honored by a request from the 
state welfare department that it expand 
its facilities to become an adoption agency. 
Under the active leadership of the Rev. 
Carl Futchs, the welfare group has been 
growing rapidly. Plans are now under way 
to extend its work throughout the state, 
to serve the South Jersey areas as well. 
Four full-time staff workers now provide 
not only for children and the aged, but 
for family service and institutional work. 


PERSONS 


Eight Missionaries Commissioned 


Eight new missionaries commissioned 
within two months! That’s the current 
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record of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Three commissionings have already 
taken place: Ruth Slifer in the Muhlen- 
berg Building chapel in Philadelphia on 
April 28, the Rev. Paul J. Mackensen in 
St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, on May 2, 
and Mildred Ernst in First Church, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., on May 11. Missionaries 
Slifer and Ernst will go to India, Mack- 
ensen to China. 

On June 6, three missionaries to Japan 
will be commissioned, Miss Mary Wood in 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., and the 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Deal, in Trinity Church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. One week later, on 
June 13, Miss Dorothy Petersen wili re- 
ceive her commission to India in Holy 
Trinity Church, Elgin, Ill. Miss Kathleen 
Ragan, scheduled to go to China, will be 
commissioned in Mt. Pleasant Church, 
Boone, N. C., on June 20. 

Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, executive secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Board, com- 
missioned missionaries Slifer and Ernst 
and was scheduled for Miss Wood’s com- 
missioning. Other commissioners included: 
Dr. Paul Anspach, Dr. M. E. Thomas, Dr. 
John L. Yost, and Dr. W. D. Spangler. 


Eighty hours from Bombay 

When a giant Clipper landed recently 
at LaGuardia Field in New York City, it 
was delivering five Lutherans from Bom- 
bay. Just about 80 hours before the 
quintet had boarded the plane half-way 
around the world. 

Returning from the missionary field in 
India were Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Dunkel- 
berger, Miss Leila R. Van Deusen, Miss 
Rose Covington and Dr. Mary Moses. Re- 
turn of the Dunkelbergers was necessitated 
by the poor health of Mrs. Dunkelberger, 
who is now undergoing medical examina- 
tion in New York. Miss Van Deusen will 
remain for several months, her return be- 
ing required by illness of relatives here. 

Dr. Moses, business manager of an 
Augustana Lutheran hospital, plans some 
speaking for her church throughout the 
summer and fall. It is expected that she 
will speak in ULC churches as well. 
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Long Island Men Wiil Meet 

The Long Island Conference of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York is 
sponsoring a layman’s retreat, to be held 
at Lake Minnewaska, Ulster County, New 
York, on June 4, 5, 6. 

Dy. Russell D. Snyder, professor at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, will be in charge 
of a discussion on the Sermon on the 
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Mount, titled “Did Jesus Really Mean It 
for Us Men of Today?” The Rev. Andrew 
F. Sommese, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia, and a former Roman Cath- 
olic priest, will present the topic, “Our 
Protestant Answer to the Roman Ques- 
tion.” 

Preacher at the Sunday morning service 
will be Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. Also on 
the Sunday morning program is a Bible 
class taught by Dr. Snyder. 

Chairman of the committee planning the 
retreat is the Rev. Carl W. Nutzhorn, Holy 
Trinity Church, Rockville Center. Other 
committee members are six laymen— 
Messrs. Fred Kraft, Monroe Larson, John 
Reinke, Harry Spangenberger, Frank 
Egner, and Henry Dettmer. 


Plans for New Home for the Aged 
Are Being Made in Altoona Area 


By Paut HAMSHER 


A.troona—The proposed Lutheran home 
for the aged to be located in this territory 
is progressing toward reality, it was re- 

ported to pastors and 

Pennsylvania a of the North- 

ast District of the 

Alleghany Came at their convention 
on April 29, in Grace Church, Bellwood. 

The Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, pastor of First 
Church, Altoona, who heads the steering 
committee for the home, said the com- 
mittee has carried out the directives of 
the district: A board of directors has been 
organized and “The Alleghany Lutheran 
Home” has been incorporated in the courts 
of Blair County with the privilege of re- 
ceiving funds for the cause. Already the 
home has been named beneficiary in cer- 
tain wills. Action is yet to be taken by the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod concerning 
synodical support of the home. 

Officers of the board of directors of the 
proposed home are: President, the Rev. 
L. H. Rhoads; vice president, the Rev. 
Walter D. Guss of Sipesville; secretary, the 
Rev. R. W. Birk; treasurer, Howard D. 
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Coulter of Altoona. 

The Rev. R. W. Birk, district president, 
reported on the progress of Camp Sequa- 
nota, Lutheran leadership training camp 
at Jennerstown, which will conduct its 
first full summer schedule this year, with 
the Rev. Walden M. Holl, pastor of First 
Church, Johnstown, as director. 

In a paper on “The Problem of Placing 
Pastors,” read by the Rev. F. R. Greninger 
of Montoursville, Pa., and former Altoona 
pastor, the American Lutheran system of 
“The Call” was contrasted with systems 
used by other Protestant bodies and Lu- 
therans in other countries. 

More than 100 pastors and laymen heard 
Mr. Zeb Trexler, ULCA associate secretary 
of stewardship. “The mission of the Lu- 
theran Church is missions,” declared Mr. 
Trexler. “Double power through double 
discipleship, which our church requests of 
us in this 30th anniversary year,” he said, 
“means the giving of time, talents and 
treasury, as the natural expression of 
gratitude for the benefits Christians enjoy.” 

Officers of the Northeast District re- 
elected for one year are: President, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Birk of Juniata; vice pres- 
ident, the Rev. Paul J. Keller of Martins- 
burg; secretary, the Rev. L. J. Karschner of 
Newry; treasurer, the Rev. L. K. Fackler 
of Luthersburg. 

APPROXIMATELY 200 delegates attended the 
spring meeting of Juniata-Northeast district 
of the Alleghany Conference Missionary 
Society in Zion Church, Hollidaysburg. 
Guest speakers were Mr. Zeb Trexler and 
Miss Jessie Cronk, missionary on furlough 
from India. 

Mrs. Walter Guss, conference president, 


} installed the following officers of the dis- 
4 trict: President, Mrs. Paul J. Keller of 
4 Martinsburg; vice president, Mrs. Herbert 
|G. Hohman of Tyrone; recording secre- 
+ tary, Mrs. S. M. Emeigh of Roaring Springs; 
4 treasurer, Mrs. Harry Bookman of Altoona; 
4 statistician, Miss Dorothy Wagner of Hunt- 
3 ingdon. 


TemPLE EicHTH CuurcH, Altoona, was 


4 host to more than 200 young people of the 
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gathered for their first annual banquet. 
Under the leadership of the inimitable 
synodical president, “Peg” McFalls, they 
packed the social hall with good fun and 
hearty fellowship. Mrs. Edna Knotts is 
district president. 

THE GETTYSBURG COLLEGE CHoIR stopped 
twice in our territory during their concert 
tour this year: on April 13 in First Church, 
Johnstown, and on April 17 in First 
Church, Altoona. The second appearance 
was sponsored by the Altoona chapter of 
the Gettysburg Women’s League. Both 
concerts, under the able direction of the 
Rev. Parker B. Wagnild, were accorded 
an enthusiastic reception. 

ALTOONA CHAPTER of the Friends of Get- 
tysburg Seminary held their spring meet- 
ing in Christ Second Church, the Rev. 
C. H. Hershey pastor. Officers elected are: 
President, the Rev. E. L. Pee; vice pres- 
ident, the Rev. L. J. Karschner; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. C. R. Grassmyer; and ad- 
ditional members of the executive com- 
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mittee, Mrs. L. H. Rhoads, the Rev. Ralph 
Birk and the Rev. John Barnes. 

St. Marxk’s Cuurcu, Imler, part of the 
Newry pastoral charge, the Rev. L. J. 
Karschner pastor, has redecorated the in- 
terior of the church and church school 
room, at a cost of $2,050, of which all but 
$100 was paid on the day of rededication. 
This was the third major improvement 
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completed by the congregation in eight 
years. Previously the chancel had been 
rearranged and reappointed, a choir loft 
built, stained glass windows installed, and 
the surrounding grounds landscaped. Dur- 
ing this time the congregation has paid 
its apportionment in full together with 
quotas for Lutheran World Action. 

Zion CuurcH, Hollidaysburg, the Rev. 
E. N. Bauer pastor, has completed property 
repairs and improvements at a cost of 
$8,900, all paid. Renovations include rede- 
signed and re-equipped kitchen, and a 
young people’s room which will be used 
on Sundays by the junior department of 
the church school, and during the week 
by the Boy Scouts: and Girl Scouts, and 
for other social activities. 

PROGRESS IS reported by Bethany Church, 
Altoona, in the drive for a $75,000 youth 
center to be erected directly behind the 
present church building. Mr. John W. 
Moody, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, announces that in one month following 
official opening of the campaign, receipts 
had passed the $2,000 mark. The Rev. 
George K. Bowers is pastor. 

THE Rev. Wity1AmM G. RappoLp, who has 
served the Geeseytown pastoral charge for 
the past two years, has accepted a call to 
the Sinking Valley pastoral charge. He 
entered the new field on May 6. 


WELFARE 


Due to unexpected losses in income 
sources, the program of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Wisconsin has been cur- 
tailed. The establishment of a branch of- 
fice in Superior has been delayed as a 
result. 

Morris Hursh, until recently executive 
secretary of the society, takes over his 
new duties as executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Welfare Council in Madison on 
June 1. The Rev. L. O. Gjerde, former as- 
sistant secretary of the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of North Dakota, will succeed Mr. 
Hursh Aug. 1. Pastor Gjerde is a member 
of the Lutheran Free Church. 
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Milwaukee Area Has Two New 


Mission Congregations Since Jan. 1 
By Cartes A. PULS 


Mapison—The second mission to be or- 
ganized in the Milwaukee area since the 
first of the year was effected May 2. Over 

100 persons attended the 
Wisconsin organization service of St. 

Mark’s Church, Waukesha. 
Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Northwest Synod, paid tribute to the work 
of Pastor George E. Dressler, field mis- 
sionary, who gathered together the new 
congregation. 

Charter roll includes 63 confirmed and 
99 baptized members. The first offering 
received amounted to $727.77. Over 130 
persons attended the charter dinner at St. 
Luke’s Church, Waukesha. St. Mark’s 
Church was officially received into the 
synod at the convention May 18-20 in St. 
Paul. 

A TOTAL OF TWO MILLION devotional 
booklets—“The Word in Season”—were 
placed in circulation in 1947. The booklet, 
prepared and distributed by the steward- 
ship committee of the Northwest Synod, 
has been published for the past 15 years. 

SYNODICAL STATISTICIAN Charles A. Gott- 
schalk reports that synod’s confirmed 
membership in 47 was slightly in excess 
of 61,300, of which 81.6 per cent communed. 
During last year, there was an increase of 
5.8 per cent in Sunday school attendance 
throughout the synod. Synodical congre- 


gations have a collective debt of more 
than $330,000. 

Our REDEEMER is the name chosen for the 
new mission congregation organized by the 
Wartburg Synod at Rewey. Pastor C. F. 
Broecker, Belmont, was the guiding spirit 
in the formation of this new mission. 

Over 100 Luther Leaguers attended the 
district rally held April 25 at First English 
Church, Platteville. Speakers were Pastors 
Harold Carlson, Fort Atkinson, and G. W. 
Genszler, Wisconsin Dells. 
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Tue Rev. Donato Mostine, Oshkosh, 
compelled by the sickness of his child to 
return from his work as a missionary in 
India, has accepted a call to become pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, June 1. 
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submitted on request. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$300 tg 5600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write tor Maps and Booklet 


George 


14 East 28 St. 
New Yoax 16,N.Y. 


sa ON 
Prince 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munuger 
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THe Rev. CLARENCE J. HANSEN of the 
Bagley-Cassville parish, has resigned to 
become pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Pea- 
body, Kan. 

Mr. Etwoop L. Bowman, church exten- 
sion secretary of the Board of American 
Missions, will spend a part of July and 
August visiting mission parishes in the 
Northwest Synod. 

CLose To 1,500 PERSONS, representing most 
of the Protestant churches of Madison, 
participated in a Hymn-Sing, May 2, ai 
Luther Memorial Church. Over 350 choir 
singers, each wearing the vestments of his 
own church, led in the singing of great 
hymns. The festival was sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Association of Church Musi- 
cians. Mrs. Ruth Pilger Andrews, Luther 
Memorial organist, played a recital. Dr. 
C. A. Puls, pastor, spoke on “The Place of 
Hymn-singing in the Church.” Plans for 
the 1949 Hymn Festival, to be held at 
Luther Memorial, have already been made. 

A “KICK-OFF DINNER,” preparatory to the 
financial drive to raise $140,000 for the new 
Student Center at the University of Wis- 
consin, was held April 29 at St. John’s 
Church, Madison. Dr. Morris Wee, of the 
NLC Student Commission, was the speaker. 
Wisconsin churches of the ULC have been 
asked to raise $20,000. 

THe State LutTHER LeacuE convention 
will be held June 27-28 in First Church, 
West Allis, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, 300 strong, held a Pine 
Lake rally April 4 at Reformation Church, 
Milwaukee, to whip up enthusiasm for the 
new camp. Pastors Amos G. Streich, C. 
Alton Piel and Louis A. Piehl were speak- 
ers. The Rev. William Genszler, Wisconsin 
Dells, was the “M. C.” Eight camps have 
been scheduled for the first season at Pine 
Lake. Carthage College has given the Pine 
Lake Camp 100 double-deck beds and mat- 
tresses. 

A DIRECTORY in the Milwaukee Lutheran 
indicates there are 161 Lutheran churches 
of all synods in the Milwaukee area. 

ULC pastors in Wisconsin will hold a 
“double brush-up” party at Pine Lake 
June 29 to July 1. Under direction of Profs. 


The Lutheran 


William Cooper and A. C. M. Ahlen of 
Northwestern Seminary, they will brush 
up on their theology in the mornings. In 
the afternoons they will do a little brushing 
themselves, applying paint to new buildings 
now under construction on the camp site. 

Pastor Wytock J. E. Scort, of the Two 
Rivers mission, believes in following the 
rubrics. He is one of the few pastors who 
publicizes the “Marriage Banns” in his 
Sunday bulletins. 

Pastor B. J. Stecker Fond du Lac, lets 
his laymen manage all financial matters. 
They keep their teams organized for all 
efforts, not for the Every Member Canvass 
alone. The men deliver personally the 
quarterly statements. An effort is being 
made to place THE LUTHERAN in every home. 

THe Rev. Louis A. PIext, pastor at 
Waterloo-Marshall, believes in letting the 
world know about the Lutheran Church. 
When the merchants in his community 
staged their “Home Show” the Lutherans 
had a booth, and for three days passed 
out tracts “We Lutherans” “The Best 
Things in Life” and “Jim.” “We distributed 
over 5,000 of them,” Pastor Piehl states. 

Mr. anp Mrs. ArtHurR Pout, Milwaukee, 


believe their church has one of the best 
locations in that city—and they wanted 
every motorist and pedestrian on busy 
Burleigh Street to know Pentecost Church. 
They provided for installation of neon 
tubes, to outline the stone cross, which 
makes the church noticeable a mile in 
both directions. The Rev. A. G. Streich 
is pastor. 


CAMPUS 


Graduation at Mt. Airy 

Thirty-seven degrees were given at the 
84th Commencement of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia May 20. 
Dr. Earl S. Erb, secretary of the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania, was the speaker at 
services conducted in St. Michael’s Church, 
Germantown. 

Sixteen undergraduates, representing five 
synods, six states, and one foreign coun- 
try, received Bachelor of Divinity degrees. 
Six of the class are veterans. Twenty-one 
graduate students received either Bach- 
elor of Divinity or Master of Sacred The- 


The Peak of Pleasure 


PARADISE 
FALLS 


OPEN MAY 27 — SEPTEMBER 12 


e@ A vacation paradise for the family amid the 
beauties of nature. Congenial, Christian environment for 
relaxation and recreation. Delicious tood. Swimming, 
boating, fishing and delightful hike excursions to cool, e 
refreshing falls. Planned recreation for all ages includ- 


ing games, musicals, lectures, strawrides, dancing. In- 


ALFRED T. MORRILL 


spiring Sunday Church services. In the heart of the 


Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, on Route 90. 


Write today for rates, reservations. 


PARADISE FALLS Cutheran Association 


Manager 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 


May 26, 1948 
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ology degrees from the graduate school. 
These graduate students represented six 
synods, five non-Lutheran groups, four 
states. 


DECEASED 


Maud Ella Heidenreich 


Mrs. Maud Heidenreich (nee Folsom), 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Heidenreich, died 
in Oshkosh, Nebr., on April 11. For 40 
years she served with Pastor Heidenreich 
in parishes in Forreston, Manlius, and 
Bluffs, Ill.; Sharon, Wis.; and in Leigh 
and Wayne, Nebr. Since 1939 she has been 
a resident of Oshkosh. For several years 
she was educational secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, Nebraska Synod. 

Besides her husband, six daughters sur- 
vive: Mrs. G. L. Kistler, Wood Lake; Mrs. 


Arna Peterson, Fullerton; Mrs. Edwin L. 
Cording, Belvidere; Mrs. R. P. Hanson, 
Wakefield; Misses Louise and Wilma Heid- 
enreich, Oshkosh; two brothers, two sis- 
ters and four grandchildren. 

Funeral service was conducted April 14 
in Oshkosh by the Rev. T. C. Schuldt, 
Wayne, president-elect of the Synod of 
Nebraska. 


Walter R. Krouse 

Funeral service for the Rev. Walter R. 
Krouse, former pastor of Epiphany Church, 
South Temple, Pennsylvania, took place 
on Monday, April 26. The body of the 41- 
year-old clergyman had been found April 
22, on a beach at Atlantic City, N. J. Pas- 
tor Krouse had resigned the South Temple 
charge because of failing health. 

A son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Krouse of Reading, Pa., Pastor Krouse was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College in 


Carnegie Hall 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A standard four-year Liberal Arts College owned and controlled 
by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods. 
Young men and women who desire a college education in a 


Christian atmosphere are invited to write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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1930, and from the Philadelphia Seminary 
in 1933. Following ordination by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania in 1933, he served 
for seven years as pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Atlantic City; three years at Christ 
Church, Allentown, Pa.; and three years 
as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Catasau- 
qua, Pa. He became pastor of the South 
Temple church last October. 

Surviving are his sister, Mrs. Edna Kauf- 
mann, Reading; and three brothers, the 
Rev. Luther A. Krouse, pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, Pottstown; Herbert 
Krouse, Jamaica, L. I.; and Stanley Krouse, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Gertrude Elizabeth Lantz 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Lantz, widow of Pas- 
tor Henry K. Lantz, died at the home of a 
son in Reading, Pa., April 28. Pastor Lantz 
had been at St. James’ Church, Reading, 
at the time of his death 15 years ago. 

Mrs. Lantz (nee Weaber) was a life 
member of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and a member of Trinity Church, 
Reading. A native of Allentown, she was 
72 years of age at the time of her death. 

Surviving are two sons, Frederick W., 
of Lincoln Park and Thomas W. of Tacoma, 
Wash.; a brother, a sister and two grand- 
children. 


ULC CALENDAR 


4. Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Semi- 

nary. Annual Meeting. Mt. Airy Semi- 

nary 

Canada Synod. St. 

Elmira, Ontario 

9. Commission of Adjudication. 9.30 A. M. 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. W. H. Frederick, president; George 
J. Gongaware, secretary 


Church, 


James' 


16-17. Board of American Missions. New York 
City 
18-22. Icelandic Synod. Gimli Church, Gimli, 
Manitoba 
21-23. Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia 
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21-24. Florida Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Jacksonville 
24-27. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 


First South, Lunenburg County 


CONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 
Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 


Ma %) 
£ 
a z hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. Ex- 
ys = cellent meals. Club House, Casino. 
cae a 


Private Lake. Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
SS Golf. Social Activities. Lu- 
ae Greyhound or Martz 

Bus. direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
Rates $38 to $70. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. 
(Room 1274) LO 5-1550. 


CLEAR OUT NEUROSIS | 
FROM YOUR CHILDREN’S 
DAILY LIVING 


Better Ways Of 
Growing Up 
by J. E. Crawford and L. E. Woodward 


$3 


Mental hygiene for teen-agers. Forty- 
two self-analysis quizzes. Helps for per- 
sonality development, emotional stability, 
vocational guidance, self-evaluation. 
Are You Neurotic? (from Chapter XI) 
[] Nervous Exhaustion? 

[] Loss Of Appetite? 

[] Feelings That Things Are Not Real? 
[] Frequent Indigestion? 

[| Wide Swings In Mood? 

[ Chronic Irritability? 


Movies. 
theran Services. 


Rate yourself on some of 
these quizzes. Then give 
BETTER WAYS OF 
GROWING UP to your 
teen-age boys and girls. 


Send Coupon to Nearest Branch 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


Please send me _________ copies of BETTER 
WAYS OF GROWING UP @ $3.00. I en- 


close $. 

Name 2 
Address 
City. 


Zone State 


L5-26 


In CONCLUSION .. 


ONE WEEK in February there was no 
“Conclusion” in this paper, because I 
was away on a trip at the time it should 
have been written. Dozens of inquiries 
came as to why the page was missing. 
One man said he supposed the editor 
had been “silenced.” 

It would be exciting to write pages 
so disturbing that church officials would 
feel obliged to discuss what could be 
done to stop the editor. We don’t have 
that sort of officials in our church. They 
believe in free speech even in the 
church’s official paper. No officer of the 
church has ever informed me that he 
had the least objection to anything I 
have written since I became editor. 

Then too, things written here are not 
very incendiary. There are from two 
to two hundred sides to most questions, 
it seems to me. I can’t feel convinced 
that the side I take is the only one 
worth considering. Why not be patient 
with differences of opinion, and hope 
by means of discussion to try to arrive 
at some sort of agreement? 


ALTHOUGH CHURCH Officers don’t object 
to things stated in THE LUTHERAN, we 
hear from many volunteer critics, 
which is a good thing. A pastor from 
Ohio wrote threatening to “wring my 
neck” because I said I would not 
object to a Selective Service law. If 
we don’t stop that sort of talk, he said, 
there would be no more subscriptions 
from his congregation. 

For his benefit I quote the words pub- 
lished in Vol. 1, No. 1 of The Lutheran, 
July 6, 1860: “The readers of The Lu- 
theran will start from the beginning 
with a clear understanding that their 
annual subscription entitles them to 
receive as valuable a paper as we can 
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make, but does not make them stock- 
holders in the conscience or convictions 
of those who write for it.” 

There are subjects on which we oc- 
casionally write in this paper which 
seem like raw nerve ends, quickly in- 
flamed. If we say churches should or 
should not have crucifixes, or pastors 
should or should not wear albs and 
chasubles, we hear from many excited 
readers. That subject isn’t worth dis- 
cussing. Worship practices change ac- 
cording to the general culture pattern 
of the society around us, not according 
to arguments for or against. 


THERE IS ONE subject on which we 
should have much more frank and de- 
cisive writing. But it is so deeply em- 
bedded in the emotions of so many peo- 
ple that it is almost impossible to write 
about it in a helpful way. The subject 
is civil rights for Negroes. 

There was a sad story in the news- 
papers this month about 51 New York 
City school children who had been 
awarded a trip to Washington, D. C. 
They were winners in the school safety 
patrol contest. 

Four of the 51 are Negroes. The 
Washington trip was cancelled, Dr. Wil- 
liam Jansen explained, “when we 
learned that it would be impossible in 
some instances for schoolmates to dine 
together in Washington and to live to- 
gether in public buildings there, be- 
cause their skins happen to be of a 
different color.” 

Who can try to defend that sort of 
inhuman discrimination? Answer: the 
churches can. There aren’t many white — 
Sunday schools in New York where 
those Negro boys could enroll. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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GETTYSBURG 
COLLEGE — 


Fully Accredited Coeducational 


A College of liberal arts 
and sciences for young men 
and women. 


\/ A Christian College 
V A Friendly Campus 
\/ A Competent Faculty 
\/ Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 


COMMENCEMENT HOMECOMING, MAY 28-31 


For Additional Information Consult 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D. D., LL. D., President 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Denhart Hall—one of two residence halls for Carthage coeds 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


(The one ULCA College preparing vocational home economics teachers.) 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 
offers young women of our Church: 
(1) A noble career in which they influence homes of church and nation 
through training present and future mothers. 
(2) A well-balanced realistic preparation for that future home of 
their own. 
It is important for the entire Church that there always be one ULCA college 
training women in this important field. 
Hence Carthage College is this year: 
(1) Erecting a modern permanent home economics building. 
(2) Securing new equipment. 
(3) Enlarging the home economics teaching staff. 


Write for catalog and Home Economics bulletin 


Erland Nelson, President Carthage, Illinois 
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